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CHAPTER VIII. 
A rose-bud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she. 
Tennyson. 


Jack walked home through the snow, an! slept 
the sleep of the just. . But he had his dreams, and 
they were all of fairies—fairies with sweet, oval 
faces and deep, childlike eyes, fairies with pretty, 
diffident voices, fairies whose family names were 
all Montague, and whom in his sleep he heard called 

ary. 

Such dreams should bear fruit; and Jack swal- 
lowed his chocolate and devoured his half a pound 
of steak with the celerity of a city clerk. 

He had remembered, in his sleep perhaps, that 
Beaumont had law relations with a West-end mana- 
ger, and could perhaps obtain for him an engagement 
for Mr, Montague quicker than Mr. Shallop. 

Mr. Beaumont’s chambers were in Gray's Inn, and 
thither Jack’s cab conveyed him, striking admiration 
to the hearts of the vopying clerks and law stationers 
of the locality, who watched it draw up and deposit 
its owner on the pavement with visible envy and 
satisfaction. 

‘ > Beaumont was in, and received Jack cor- 
alally, 

“Don’t put your cigar out, old fellow, or I shall 
be offended. Sit down, it’s the only comfortable 
chair, and I’ll perch, like the vulture that I am, on 
this stool.” 

Then he listened with a smile to Jack’s story, and 
Saw that it was to his interest to help him. 

“By Jove !” he said, “ the very thing ; Low lucky 
you dropped in this morning, Jack. Here’s a letter 
from Battledoor, the manager of the Thespian. He 
is looking for a walking gentleman, and all that sort 
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[A STRANGE RECEPTION. } 


of thing ; but he’s fearfully stingy, a regular screw; 
they say his company doesn’t smell a meat dinner 
once a fertuight.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said Jack. “ I'llarrange 
that. Where's his address?” 

“Oh, somewhere in St. John’s Wood, they all live 
in St. John’s Wood, Where is it?—let me see—oh, 
here you are.” 

And he handed Jack the manager’s card, 

Jack rose, 

“Not going already!” said Beaumont, reproach- 
fully. ‘Oh, come, you know, wait until I can produce 
the legal sherry and biscuit, old fellow.” 

“No,” said Jack, with a smile. “I won’t stay, 
Beau. I’m red-hot over this affair, and I shall go 
sharp on to this fellow and make terms, Ah, Bean, 
if you could have heard her voice as she pleaded for 
him, if you could have seen the poor old fellow sitting 
so wearily and sadly!” 

**T should have shed tears, no doubt!” said Beau- 
mont, laughing. ‘It’s a thousand pities, old fellow, 
you left the bar ; you’d have made a grand thing one 
day—with a woman to plead for.” 

Jack shook hands. 

‘ There’s no moving you, Beau,” he said, with his 
good-humoured laugh, “Good-bye.” 

* Good-bye, old Jack,” said Beaumont. “ Oh, by the 
way, how is Lady Pacewell 2?” 

“ Very well,” replied Jack. 

“ And—Lady Maud ?” 

“ Also very well,” returned Jack, ‘You have not 
called thero very lately, have you?” 

“N—no,” said Beaumont, “I really must soon. 
Good-bye, old fellow.” 

And he shook hands again, and looked over the 
banisters as Jack ran down the dark stairs at the evi- 
dent peril of his neck. 

“There goes an idiot,” muttered Mr. Beaumont, 
‘raking in the mud for pebbles when a crown of 
beauty is over his .head. I wonder whether I shall 
succeed in snatching it from him. Lady Maud must 
know of this mad freak of benevolence, and at 
once,” 
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And he proceeded to wash his hands and prepare 
for a visit to the Villa. 

Meanwhile Jack’s cab had dashed into the artistic 
wilds of St. John’s Wood. 

He found the manager of the Thespian at the ad- 
dress on the card, and his elegant and unmistakeable 
equipage, which the manager had seen through tle 
blind of his dressing-room, obtained him an inter- 
view. 

He was shown into a gorgeous little drawing-room, 
all crimson, gold and statuary marble, and there 
entered to him a personage in a dressing-gown to 
match—all crimson, purple, blue and yellow, with 
enormous tassels of bullion. 

The owner of this piece of magnificence bowed and 
made his excuses. 

“ We theatrical gentlemen,” said hoe, “ reverse the 
maxim. ‘Late to bed and later to rise’ is our motto. 
I hope I have not kept you waiting too long.” 

“No,” said Jack, with his pleasant smile, that won 
all dispositions, ‘And I must not keep you toolong 
from your breakfast. My story is, you will be glad 
to hear, ashort one.” 

And, in as concise and agreeable a form as ho 
could put it, he made known the business of his 
visit : 

Would Mr. Battledoor make room for Horatius 
Montague and his beautiful daughter ? 

“ Or,” added Jack, “ Mr. Montague alone.” 

The manager knitted his brow, and put forward 
the usual excuses. 

Jack smiled. 

“T have this matter at heart,” he said, “ I am par- 
ticularly anxious to serve Mr. Montague and do not 
mind expending a little filthy lucre to attain my 
purpose.” 

“Ay,” said the manager, seeing his way moro 
clearly, and thinking it best to be very candid, 
“You intend to pay half Mr. Montague’s salary ?” 

“That’s it!” said Jack, delighted. “I am glad 
you put itso; I should have beaten about the bush 
for an hour. I willpay half the salary, but it must 
be agreatone. You shall give him two-thirds of 
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the usual one. and I will double it, Of course the 
money must come from you.” 

“Just so,” said the manager, “and the matter 
between us two in confidence.” 

‘In strict confidence,” said Jack, earnestly. “And 
Miss Montague ?” 

“ Well, I will do the same in her caso—two-thirds,” 
said the manager. 

“ Agreed,” said Jack, “conditionally. But’’— he 
hesitated—“ how do you know that they have talent 
enough for the Thespian ? Have you seen them?” 

The manager smiled shrewdly. 

“Oh, my dear'sir,” he said, “the public find no- 
thing but talent at the Thespian.- The name carries 
all before it, and a man playing on our boards is 
hall-marked. Hah! hah! But, as it happens, I have 
seen Montague and heard a deal lately of his daugh- 
ter. We managers make it our business to keep a 
sharp look-out on débutantes ; sometimes something 
worth having is picked up on the quiet.” 

“ As now,” said Jack, with a smile. 

“Perhaps so,’’ said the manager, candidly, and 
Jack parted from the florid dressing-gown well pleased 
with his success. 

It was only natural that having worked so hard 
Jack should think of his reward. 

And yet he was reluctant to take it, and stood on 
the pavement staring at his showy and serviceable 
cab thoughtfully, stroking his moustache and trying 
to make up his mind. 

But he got in without having done so, and it was 
not until he had been driving for some time and 
caught himself looking up at the names of the 
streets that he discovered he was looking for Har- 
leigh Street. 

He found it out at last, a quiet little street, and 
pulled up at the corner, deciding with good taste not 
to stop the attractive vehicle at Mr. Montague’s 
humble door. 

“Mr, Montague is out, sir,” said the servant. 

“And Miss Montague?” asked Jack, his heart 
leaping at the hope of seemg the gentle Mary 
alone. 

“ Which one, sir, if you please?” 

Jack started, 

“Which one ?” he repeated. “ Are there two—how 
many are there?” 

“ Two, sir,’’ said the servant, 

“Miss Mary,” said Jack. 

“She’s out, sir; gone with Mr, Montague,” said 
the maid, beginning to shiver, aud wondering whether 
the joint she had left at the fire would be quite a 
cinder by the time she got back. 

“Well,” said Jack, in desperation, “how long do 
you think they will be ?” 

**T don’t kuow, sir. Would you be pleased to come 
in and wait, sir? Miss Pattie is in ; upstairs please, 
sir, front door on your left and knock.” 

Jack climbed up the narrow but neatly carpeted 
stairs and halted before the first door on the left, but 
he hesitated before knocking. 

In the first place it seemed to him a most extra- 
ordinary thing to walk in upon a young lady unan- 
nounced, and for the second he was not sure of the 
welcome. 

Who was Miss Pattie? what might she not think 
of this seemingly unaccountable intrusion ? 

Because Mary was gentle and beautiful it did 
not follow that her sister should be as angelic, and 
Miss Pattie might rise like a dragon to defend Mr. 
Montague’s castle (i.e., his house—“ Every English- 
man’s” —etc,), and give him a sharp time of it. 

While he was deciding, or rather procrastinating, a 
sweet, thin little voice called out: 

“ Who’s that fidgeting outside?” 

This turned the scale, 

Jack, with evident trepidation, notwithstanding the 
sweetness of the voice, knocked timidly. 

“Come in,” said Pattie, and Jack went in. 

At first he could see nothing, and was stepping 
out again when the voice spoke agaiu, and exclaim- 
ing: “Well?” seemed to proceed from a little heap 
of shawls lying on the extreme corner of the sofa. 

Jack advanced, hat in hand, and addressed the 
shawls: 

“1 am afraid you will think this a very rude in- 
trusion, Miss os 

“ Pattic,” said the voice. 

“Miss Montague,” said Jack. “But I came to see 
Mr. Montague, and was told by the servant to step up 
here and wait.” 

“Well,” said Pattie, extending the peephole, and 
showing, with the gesture of a fairy throwing aside 
her veil, her beautiful face and golden hair—at which 
sight Jack almost started, and certainly felt a kiud 
of manly reverence and pity, “ well, and why don't 
you sit down?” 

Jack sat down—conscious that the large, patient 
eyes were making an inventory of his every feature 
and the child-mind was drawing its conclusions there- 
from—and looked at the fire. 











. There was a solemn silence for five minutes, broken 
by Pattie saying, with much petulance: 

“Don’t let the fire go out. Why don’t you poke it ? 
you’re nearest,” 

Jack poked the fire and smiled. 

Perhaps he did not display much energy in tho 
performance, for the sweet voice said, decisively : 

“T am afraid you are very lazy.” 

“I’m afraid I am,” said Jack, laughing outright, 
but not loudly, since it would have been an insult to 
the little tiny creature. 

At his laugh Pattie sat up and threw the shawl 
from her head. 

“Your name is Hamilton,” she said, naively. 

*Tt is,” he said. “But how did you guess?” he 
asked, feeling surprised. 

“ Jack ?” she said. 

“ That's right,” he assented, “ Jack Hamilton.” 

“You are very rich ?” 

“ Well, yes, I am,” he said, 
weigh against mo?” 

“And you keep private carriages to place at the 
disposal of poor people who have not any of their 
own. 

Jack coloured. 

He was beaten at all points. There was no with- 
standing this little elf, and he lowered his flag imme- 
diately. 

“You are quite right,” he said, “excepting the 
matter of the carriages, I should want to be the 
General Omnibus Company to do that. But won’t you 
tell me how you know ?” 

‘*No,” said Pattie, slowly. 
chair, please.” 

Jack took her in his arms, with a sensation almost 
of awe, and placed her in the great arm-chair. 

Some of her wonderful hair clung to his shoulder, 
and he had to take it off before he could release her, 
and in the act felt as if he were losing a blessing. 

“Thank you,” she said, softly. “You are very 
strong.” 

“Tam, thank Heayen !”’ said Jack, devoutly. 

“You carry me better than any one ever did; did 
you ever carry any one before?” 

“No,” said Jack, “ never.” 

“Oh,” said Pattie, thoughtfully; “I wonder you 
do it so well; it requires practice, father says. You 
came to see father. What do you want with him?” 

Jack hesitated. 

Pattie’s eyes riddled him through and through 
meanwhile, 

“T think Ican be of some service to him, Miss 
Montague.” 

“Don’t call me Miss Montague,” said Pattie. 
“ Miss Montague—lI'm too small for such along name, 
it sounds ugly. Pattie is my aame—Pattie. I sup- 
pose you know how to spell it ?”” 

Jack nodded, with a smile, 

“ P-a-t-t-y ?” 

“ What a dunce you are!” said the child-woman, 
“ P.a-t-t-i-e—that’s Pattie.” 

“Tt’sa very pretty name,” said Jack, taking the 
correction with humility. 

“ Prettier than Jack,” said Pattie, shaking her 
head, “But you haven't told me what you want with 
my dear yet. I’m afraid you are asly thing. Artful, 
oh, very artful.” 

**T hope not,” said Jack, ‘I sincerely hope not, 
Miss—Pattie.”’ 

“ Then tell me,” said she, and Jack, quite unable to 
resist her, told her something of the purport of his 
visit. 

She listened with her little face hidden, aud when 
he had finished said, very softly : 

*T like Jack ; it’s prettier than I thought.” 

“Come,” he said, ‘Iam glad of that. May I poke 
the fire again? I am afraid it will go out.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘and put some coals on, please. 
And so you are very rich; what do you do with all 
your money, now ?”” 

“ Spend it,” said Jack, “ and”—with a sigh—“ waste 
it, I am afraid.” 

“ Oh,” she said, thoughtfully, “it must be very nice 
to be rich.” 

“You think so?” said Jack, drawing nearer the 
fire, and preparing to enjoy the discussion in his 
simple-hearted, good-natured way. “ What would 
you do if you had twenty thousand a year?” 

“ Twenty thousand shillings, do you mean ?” she 
asked, still looking at the fire. 

‘No, pounds,” he said, with a smile, 

She turned her eyes to him. 

**T don’t know,” she said. “ But if I were very rich 
I’d buy a big house for my dear, and a carriage for 
him to ride in, and a fine easy-chair—a roal easy- 
chair, you know, all padded and leather, with a spring 
in it to send you through the ceiling if you sit down 
too quick; and—and—grand clothes, geutleman’s 
clothes, like yours, and diamond studs, like vours, 
and—and, oh, ever so many things.” 

“ Yes ?” he said, drawing her on. 


“T hope that doesn’t 
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“ And for Mary I'd buy a velvet dress with rubies 
and pearls worked in the budy, and a crown of dia- 
monds, and a horse for lier to ridé, and plenty of 
books—Mary’s. very fond of books, and—and every- 
thing she wanted.” 

“ And yourself, what would your highness procure 
for your own delight ?”’ asked Jack. 

“For me? oh, let mesee. Well, I don’t want any- 
thing, I think, It would bea waste to buy anything 
you didn’t want, you know.” 

“Oh, come, think of something!” said Jack. 

She thought hard. 

“* Well,” she said, at last, reluctantly and slowly, 
“if I bought anything I think it would be a little 
wheel-chair, a snug little carriage, that my dear could 
push me into the parks with. I’ve never been there, 
you know, bat I know whatthey are like. Thoro's 
some trees there.” 

Jack turned his head aside, the two patient eyes 
were too much for him. 

“ Anything else ?” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m afraid I’m greedy, but I 
should like a nosegay of flowers every morning.” 

* Do you like flowers ?” said Jack. 

“T love them!” she replied, clasping her doll’s 
hands together, and staring at the fire, “ [ love them. 
My dear often brings me some—but, oh, Mary brought 
me the most beautiful bunch you ever saw in your 
life. I daresay you never saw such beauties. Mary 
brought them from the theatre, a little girl—as small 
as me—gave them to her!” And in a rapt voice she 
proceeded to describe Jack’s bouquet. ‘I never saw 
such flowers, never. My dear said he had, but that 
was long, long ago, he said, They are in my room, 
where I can ses them when I wake; poor dears, it’s 
very lonely for them, but it’s too hot in here.” 

Jack looked hard at the fire, and to change the 
subject remarked that he thought it was going to 
snow amd that he feared Mr. Montague would get 
wet. 

“Suowing again,” said Pattie, shuddering. “Do 
you like-the snow ?” 

Yes,” said Jack, “sometimes.” 

“It's very cold,” said she, “ but I like to look atit.” 

“Do you?” saidJack. ‘Let me carry you to the 
window.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Bot I’m dreadfully 
heavy. Don’t you think you'll be tired, not being 
used to it, you know ?” 

“No,” said Jack, “I’m sure I shan’t.” 

And taking up the morsel tenderly—she weighed 
as little as a human being could weigh—he carried 
her to the window, drew the shawls well round her, 
and pointed out the people as they passed, giving each 
a fictitious history, and feeling a glow of happiuess 
snffuse his heart as the smile came into her face and 
the light into her eyes. 

“T like you,” she said, “and Jack’s a very pretty 
name indeed. Oh, dear! whatis that? What a beau- 
tiful horse, and what a grand man!” 

And with childish delight she pointed to Jack's 
turn-out which was pacing up and down the street. 

“Why, it’s yours!" she said. “I can see it is by 
the look of your mouth. Oh! you sly thing—whai a 
beauty! Ah! it must be very nice to have a live 
horse like that, with such a beautiful tail.” 

He laughed. 

“ T’ll remember the tail if I want to sell him,” hoe 
said, and that set her off into a thin, silvery laugh- 
ter, which floated elfin-like round the room and 
chimed in well with Jack’s. 

Before the concert had finished the door opened, 
and Mary, blushing with health’s beauty, ran in. 

She stopped short and looked confused at the sight 
of Jack, and his burden did not lessen his momen- 
tary embarrassment. 

“ Why, Mary!” she cried, “ what a time you have 
been! [shall dismiss you. I’ve got another donkey 
now—a stronger one.” 

And she laughed with loving maliciousness. , 

Jack set her down on the chair and took Mary’s 
hand. 

“Tfear you will think me anintrader——” 

“ You said that before!” was Pattie's inaudible 
comment. 

“But I am anxious to see Mr. Montague ano 
waited rather than go away without doing so.” 

“My father will be here shortly,” said Mary, re- 
moving her bonnet and smoothing her bright brown 
hair, ‘ We have been to the rehearsal and walked 
in the park for awhile afterwards. Iam so sorry 
you have been kept waiting.” 

“And I'm not,” said Pattie, decisively. “For he 
has been very amusing.” 

Mary glanced at the little figure and then up at 
Jack’s face, deprecatiagly, but Jack reassured her 
with a smile. ? 2 

“ Your Pattie and I are the best of friends,” he 
said. “She has consented to acknowledge me as & 
new slave, and I to regard her as my special tyrant. 

“ Very fine!” said Pattie. 
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“Will you not sit down?” said Mary, and sh® 
touched Jack’s chair. 

He sat down, and Pattie looked from one to the 
other with infinite enjoyment. 

Jack never could tell what they talked about, al- 
though he often tried to go over it again in after 
years—he only knew that they did talk, all three of 
them at first, until Pattie fell gently asleep, and then 
Mary and he alone. 

They talked more with their eyes, perhaps, but 
any way their hearts beat in unison, and the tims flew 
by on the wings of a dove, and thedream was sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Mon- 
tague. 

He seemed distressed and agitated at finding Jack 
there, seated so amicably and comfortably by his 
children, but Jack's respectful, high-bred cordiality 
disarmed him. 

Stooping to kiss his little elf, he turned his tired 
ard still aristocratic face tothe handsome young one 
of his visitor and prepared to listen. 

Jack commenced rather nervously, and, perhaps to 
help him, Mary rose gently and placed some wine 
upon the table, 

Mr. Montague, reminded by this quiet act of the 
duties of hospitality, rose aud poured him out a glass, 
then with another in his hand reseated himself. 

Jack felt that he must make a bold plunge, and 
commenced by saying that it was not fair to hide 
Mr. Montague’s light beneath the bushel of an East 
End theatre, 

The Pirate smiled sadly. 

Jack warmed to his theme and at last said: 

“Well, sir, if you will accept of an engagement 
with the manager of the Thespian to perform at that 
theatre Iam here, commissioned by him, to offer it to 

ou,’ 

The glass fell from Mr. Montague’s hand with a 
crash and he turned deadly pale, 

Jack rose with alarm, that was considerably height- 
ened by Mr. Montague covering his face with his 
hands and groaning, by Mary throwing herself on her 
knees, and imploring him to tell her what was the 
matter, and by Pattie waking suddenly with a cry of 
alarm. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” said Jack, in the deepest 
distress, “what is the matter? Have I offended 
you ?—have I—”" 

“No—no—no!” said Mr, Montague. “You are 
only too good, An engagement at the Thespian, it 
is my highest ambition, But—but—oh! unfortunate 
man, I have riot an hour since signed a three years’ 
engagement with the Signet for both Mary and my- 
solf !” 

Jack was dumbfounded, Here was an obstacle he 
had not at all foreseen, 

“Three years !” he exclaimed. ‘ 

“ Ay, three years!” said the Pirate, staring at the 
fire sadly. “It is my luck all over again. I have 
been an unfortunate man. You seein me one who 
was born to better things. I have lived in better 
days ; little did I—could I think that I should receive 
a gentleman at such a place as this; and now, now 
fortune has smiled it is too late, too late!” 

“Bat,” said Jack, gathering his wits together, 
“something can be done, surely, There must be 
some forfeiture to the deed.” 

“Yes, two hundred pounds!” said Mr. Montague, 
bitterly. 

“Is that all?” said Jack, laughing outright. “ Oh, 
come, all’s well that ends well. Two hundred 
pounds! Why, a quarter’s salary will repay that, 
andin the meantime you must allow me the honour 
of being your creditor.” 

In his impetuous way he had taken out his cheque- 
_— but Mary, with a deep blush, put out her 

and. 

“Stay,” she said, “some arrangement may be 
come to with the manager of the Signet——” 

He bowed over her hand. 

“We will not take the trouble, Miss Montague,” 
he said, with a chivalrous ring in his voice. “Mr. 
Montague shall be no suitor for such a favour. He 
has forfeited the sum, and we will pay it. I am not 
—7 ‘o offer it. You will not refuse to take it as 
a debt.’ 

Before they could stop him he strode to the table 
and dragging the inkstand towards bim—for the 
other two seemed determined not to help him—he 
drew a cheque for two hundred guineas. 

“There,” said he, with respect, “ you will honour 
me? Do not fear! Like Shylock I shall demand re- 
payment, And now[ must go, Miss Pattie will have 
grown tired of me by this time,” and he leant over 
her with his frank, trae smile, 

She put up one of her tiny hands and drew his 
face down a little lower, then kissed him. 

“ Good-bye!” she said. “‘ Jack's the prettiest name 
in the world.” , 

With that child-angel’s kiss upon his cheeks the 
wan of fashioe and fortune stood outside, his face 





turned toward the sky, his hat still in his hand, and 
the peaceful purity of a Sabbath upon his heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Oh, what a tangled net we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. Scott. 

Jack believed in the goodness, virtue aud the gen- 
tleness of women toa Quixotic extent, 

He believed in his cousin Lady Maud as the queen of 
womankind (next to a fairy before mentioned), and it 
was only natural that he should desire to take her into 
his confidence. He wanted to tell her of his difficulty, 
to enlist her sympathies for gentle Mary, to bring 
Mary herself to her, and watch while the queenly 
Lady Maud folded her to her bosom and vowed to 
love her, 

Poor Jack! if he could only have gone to the grave 
with such Arcadian simplicity! 

“T know she’ll love her; Maud has such a tender 
heart herself, she will like Mary just for my sake, 
then love her for her own. Hang me, if I don’t go 
straight on and tell her all!” 

“ Where to, sir?” said the groom, plaintively, as 
he stood at the horse’s head. 

“Oh! ay! ah!” said Jack, self-reproachfully, 
** you haven’t had any dinner yet, have you, Tom? 
Well, drive home first, ‘There, run and get yourself 
a giass of ginger brandy, and [’ll keep him walking 
till you catch me up.” \ 

The man touched his hat gratefully, and went for 
the cordial, telling the people at the bar with allow- 
able pride what a good-hearted guv’nor he'd got. 

So Jack drove home and pretended to eat a hearty 
lunch, but he was too anxious to reach the Villa to 
do much more than chase the piece of pigeon-pie 
round his plate and sip the amontillado, 

Then he set out to walk, and reached the Villa five 
minutes after Beaumont had left it. 

Lady Maud was in the drawing-room, comfortable 
and charming as ever, There was a slight flush in 
her cheeks and a light in her eyes that, had Jack been 
a keener reader of woman’s looks, he would have 
known meant danger; but filled with his own fap- 
piness he took these as signs of hers, and wruug her 
lily-white hand in his great strong one with a hearti- 
ness that told her everything, 

“He has just come from her! I know it!” she 
thought. “I can see it in hid face. Oh, blind idiot! 
He has come fresh from her to me and looks thus.” 

Then aloud: 

“And so you have come to pity my loneliness. 
Aunt is asleep in her boudoir, Stall I call her?’ 

* Not just yet,” said Jack, seating himself before the 
fire and looking round the splendid room with a smile, 
as he contrasted it with the simple comfort of the oue 
he had visited in the morning. “Not just yet. We 
will sit téte-A-téte for a little, sweet cousin, Aud 
what have you been doing, reading or spider walk- 
ing?” 

& What is that?” she said, seating herself opposite 
him and thinking over her plan while she turned the 
glory of her fine eyes with an open kindliness upon 
him. 

* Crochet,” he said, “I do hate these antima- 
cassars, William, my man, will put them about my 
rooms ; his sister or his sweetheart makes them, I 
suppose, and he’s bound to do something with them 
—and I get entangled in them; stuff them into my 
pocket for my handkerchief, and find them round my 
neck or over my head like a veil if [take a nap in 
any of the chairs.” 

“A martyr!” said Lady Maud. “No, I have had 
a visitor—Mr. Beaumont,” 

“ Ah!” said Jack, and there came back to him the 
confession he was to make, “‘ lsaw Beau this morn- 
ing.”’ 

rs Did you ?” said Lady Maud, innocently, “ Well, 
he is a great friend of yours, is he not ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jack, heartily, “a great friend.” 

*T am almost sorry for it,” said Lady Maud, com- 
mencing her battle by placing the artillery in posi- 
tion. 

“ Why ?” said Jack. 

“ Because he is likely to give you some pain ; he 
is making a very stupid blunder, Jack.” 

“Ts he?’ said Jack. “I’m very sorry for that. 
What is it ?”* 

“ He is falling in love, or pretending to think he 
is, with an improper person.” 

“The deuce !’’ said Jack, iunocently. “ I shoulda’: 
have thought it of Beau.” 

* Ah,” said Lady Maud, “I like him, don’t you ? 
He is so clever and such good form.” 

* Yes,” said Jack, not a bit jealous, “he is the best 
and cleverest fellow going. But what has he doue, 
Maud ?” 

* Fallen in love with an actress——’ 

Jack started and stroked his moustache. 

‘*A second-rate actress at some low theatre, At 
the East-end of London !” 

Jack stared, 


’ 





** What ?”’ he said. 

Lady Maud repeated her announcement with well- 
bred horror. 

“Ts it not shocking, so clever and handsome as he 
is to throw himself away upon such a creature ?” 

“Creature!” repeated Jack, all in amaze and ac- 
tually beginning to tremble. “Softly, Maud. How 
do you kuow that—that she is what you describe 
her 2?” 

“ How can she be anything else?” asked her lady- 
ship, with serene scorn. “An actress at a low 
theatre! Oh, Jack, can there be anything more de- 
grading ?” 

* Yes, a thousand things,” said Jack, hotly, and 
he would have added—only that the creature sitting 
opposite him was a leopardess aud not a leopard— 
“the mind that has no charity,” but he stopped short, 
and Lady Maud ran on; 

“Tt seems,” said she, “that he has been to a place 
called the Swan—no the Signet, at the East-end of 
the town and seen her there,” 

Jack uttered an exclamation, and Lady Maud 
stopped. 

** What is the matter ?” said she. 

* Nothing,” he said, rather hoarsely. “Go on.” 

“She is a fairy, or a nymph, or something else 
equally disgraceful, with a pretty face perhaps and @ 
cunning tougue. Still I cannot understand a man of 
intellect like Beaumont being decoived. However 
she managed to throw a glamour over his eyes [ can- 
not conceive !” 

“ What is her name ?” asked Jack, brokenly. 

“TI do not know,” said Lady Maud, “Of course 
Mr. Beaumont did not tell me all this, but I am quick 
and read it.” 

“ How 2?” asked Jack. 

“The other day he mentioned the place, the 
Signet. I fancied there was something embarrassed 
about his tone of voice and asked him some questions. 
He confessed then that there were some pretty girls 
there; that he had—oh, Jack, I cannot go on with the 
absurdity. I am ashamed of him!” 

Jack sat silent, his heart beating fast. 

What was his proper course? A mad and passion- 
ate defence of the theatre and the poor actress would 
avail nothing, Lady Maud’s scorn would overwhelm 
him in a moment. Besides, he was silent through 
jealousy. 

Who was this actress? Oould it be Mary? 

The green-eyed monster leapt up into his heart and 
turned the room spinning. 

Lady Maud’s uext words roused him. 

“He is an old friend of aunt’s,” she said, sadly, 
* and, Jack, help me to save him from this. I have 
such a regard for him.” 

“ What would you do?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” she pondered, looking at the fire 
and rejoicing at the way in which her scheme was 
progressing. “I cannot tell until I see her. And to 
do that I must go to the theatre.’ 

Jack was uearly bursting out again at the shudder 
of horror that accompanied these words. 

/ “You must?” he said, sternly. 

“T must,” she repeated, “and, Jack, I think 1 
should not mind going so much if I went alone with 
you. 

“ With me?” he said, in a low voice. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Will you take me?” 

He nodded. 

“Then the sooner the better,” she said. 
you take me to-night ?”’ 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ but of what use will it be if you 
do not know which—which one it is he—he—is in 
love with ?” 

“Leave that to moe,” she said, with a smile of 
wisdom, “I shall discover, Tie principal thing is 
to see her.” 

“JT will take you to-night,” said Jack, rising and 
buttoning his coat. “ No, I won’t stay, thank you. 
Give my love to aunt, I shall be here at six,” 

And with averted gaze he shook hands and de- 
parted. 

At six o’clock the brougham was at the door, and 
a minute or two afterwards Jack, in full evening 
dress, stood beside it, 

“Send word to your mistress that Iam here,” he 
said to the servant, “and that my shves are too 
snowy for me to coine in.” 

By that means he avoided Lady Maud’s quick eyes 
and could keep his grim, stern face out of her sight 
for @ little longer. 

In a few minutes her ladyship appeared, beautiful 
as a passion-flower, majestic as a queen. 

She wore an evening dress, plain but deep-hued 
and of the richest material. 

As he looked at her from his place beside the open 
carriage dour he thought of the Queea of Sheba and 
groaned. 

The journey—voyage Lady Maud called it—was 
goue through almost in silence, When the carriage 
pulled up at the Signet her wouder was greate 
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“What a strange place, how brilliantly lighted! 
But, Jack, look there! What a horrid face!” and she 
gave vent toa long-drawn shudder. 

“Come,” said Jack, rather impatiently. “ String 
your nerves, Maud. There are some more unwashed 
faces inside,” 

She clung to him with the grandest of scornful 
shudders as they ascended the grand staircase and 
shrank into the corner of the private box when they 
had reached it as if she dreaded contamination from 
every whiff of the atmosphere of such a dreadful 
place, 





Jack bore it all, as he would have borne a great 
deal more from a woman, with silent immoveability. 
Indeed he had to bear a great deal more, for at each 
scene Lady Maud smiled contemptuously and each | 
actor—Mr. Montague especially—she held up to the 
sharpest ridicule, and at the women she shuddered 
visibly. 

Jack's nerves were at high pitch when Mary came 
on. He feared—he dreaded, and not without cause. 

“Oh, Jack, what a bold, wicked-looking face!” ex- 
claimed Lady Maud. “ Look at it beneath its simper of 
innocent shyness, put on with the paint, it’s a dread- 
ful face, Jack,” 

“I call ita beautiful one,” he trusted himself to 


say. 
‘*Ah, you men are so easily deceived,” said her 
ladyship. “ ‘I'he paint is an inch thick, aud there is 


belladonna under her eyes.” 

Jack could not help smiling even in the bitterness 
of his heart, for had he not seen that self-same face, 
under its present circumstances too, within a yard of 
his own nose ? 

“ And whata voico, so deceitful and affected! And 
yet there are some men who would call that poor 
painted creature pretty. Jack, an idea has just struck 
me! 

“ What is it, Maud ?” he asked, with noble gentle- 
ness, 

“That is the creature who has bewitched poor 
Beaumont.” 

Jack started, although he had expected it. 

“ Maud,” he said, with a broken voice. “ Heaven 
forgive you. I kuow you do not mean it, but you cut 
me to the heart with your cruel uncharity. That face 
is a good one and | know jt, let it have bewitched 
Beaumont, or any other man. I—I am thirsty. Let 
me go and get something and I will return directly.” 

He left the box abruptly and Lady Maud leant back 
with her eyes closed, 

She was suffering in her way too, for every arrow 
she shot wounded lier in the shooting, seeing the pain 
it produced in his heart. 

“It is for his good,” she muttered. “For his good 
—and mine. This will cure him—it is curing him, 
I know.” 

Jack did not come back till the closing of the last 
act and then looked steadfastly away from his sweet 
companion, who drew her cloak round her with one 
last shudder and begged him to take her out to the 
varriage. 

“ You had better wait until the crush is over,’’ he 
said, quietly, 

“ Very well,” she said. 

“Have you found—what you came to find?” he 
asked, with a touch of bitterness. 

“Ah, yes,” she said. “ Poor Beaumont! I am sure 
that painted girl who played the fairy queen was she. 
Poor fellow !”’ 

* * * * * 

At this moment the comedy was being extended 
behind the scenes, 

Anderson had kept his eyes on Mary and was get- 
ting anxious that Lis part of the plot should be carried 
to success, 

‘The ingredients were ready and in the most na- 
tural way possible he came rushing up to the green- 
room. 

‘Miss Montague there ?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mary, coming out ready dressed for 
home. 

**Oh, I’m sorry to disturb you, but a woman is wait- 
ing at the stage door who says she wants to see 
you.” 

* Me?” said Mary. 

“ Yes,”’ said Anderson, averting his eyes from her 
surprised ones. 

“I will come,” said Mary, and she followed him to 
the stage-door. 

A woman stood there with a bundle in her arms, 

“Oh, miss,” said she. “Forgive a poor creature 
for daring to trouble you, but the manager is so strict. 

Would ye mind holding the poor little innocent 

whilst I go in to speak to him? He won't allow no 

babies behind the scenes.” 
**T will hold her,” said Mary ; “but be quick, 
please.” 
And with a smile she took the little thing and with 
a womau’s divine love drew aside its voluminous 


“Dear little thing!” she murmured. “So cold a 
night too!” 

And she pressed it to her in the most natural way 
unconscious that the sadly penitent Tubbs, who had 
hovered about her, longing to beg her pardon but not 
daring to do so ever since the quarrel in the green- 
room, was hovering about her this instant. 

. * - * * 


The crush was over and Jack took his Queen of 
Sheba down the stairs. 

“Where is the brougham ?” said he. 
see it.” 

“Oh, do not let us wait. It is round the corner,” 
ssid Lady Maud, who of course had given her in- 
structions. “It is a beautiful night! We will go round 
toit, please.” 

‘ack, without a word, took her round, and was open- 
ing tse door of the carriage, which was very nearly 
opposite the stage entrance, when a sight met his eyes 
that made him start. ; 
There in the door-way stood Mary Montague, the 
woman who had stolen all his heart, pressing a child 
to her bosom, and a man, he remembered him, stand- 
ing proudly by. 

He turned pale and clutched the door. 

Lady Maud who had entered the carriage, caught 
his arm, 

“ Look, Jack!” said she, ina whisper, “there she 
is, the impudent thing.” 

The whisper was not so low but it reached Mary’s 
ears. 

She looked up and saw the pair, turned pale at them, 
and naturally fell back, and fled down the narrow 


“T do not 


passage. 

This was enough for Jack, but not for Lady Maud. 
She stopped him from getting into the carriage, 
and called to a man who had just emerged from the 
entrance. 

He approached, and lifted his hat; he was Anderson 
the actor. 

“My man,” said Lady Maud, “can you tell me 
who that young person was who stood here just 
now ?” 

** With the baby ?” said Anderson. 

Lady Maud nodded. 

“ Miss Montague,” said Anderson, without looking 
at Jack, 

“And the—er—man ?” 

“ Father of the child,” said Anderson, 

“ Mrs. Montague then ?” said Lady Maud. 

“No, ma'am,” said the man, with a significant 
shrng. 

Jack turned faint, and grasped the door, 

Before he could speak, however, Lady Maud drew 
him in and the carriage rolled away. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, 





How Brrps Learn to Sinc AND Buitp.—What 
is instinct? It is the ‘faculty of performing complex 
acts without instruction or acquired knowledge.” In- 
stiuct, then, would enable animals to perform spon- 
taneously acts which in the case of man presuppose 
ratiocination ; but when we test the facts which are 
put forward to prove power of instinct it is found 
that they are inconclusive, On such grounds the 
song of birds was taken to be innate, but during the 
last century Barrington brought up some linnets in 
company with larks of suudry varieties, and found 
that the linnets adopted the song of the master set 
over them, so that now these linuets—larks by natu- 
ralization—form a company apart when placed among 
their own species. Even the nightingale exhibits 
under domestication great readiness to imitate other 
birds. Nest-building isalso determined by education. 
A bird brought up in a cage does not construct the 
nest peculiar to its species. The birds will employ 
their material without skill, and oftentimes even re- 
nounce all purpose of building a nest. 

ImiraTion OF MaRBLE.—lImitations of marble are 
in great demand for ornamentation, and many diffe- 
rent compounds are used for the purpose. Mr. Pich- 
ler,a gilder in Vienna, from his own experience, re- 
commends the following composition as being simple 
and satisfactory:—lInto one pound of best joiner’s 
glue, boiled rather thick, half a pound of rosin (colo- 
phonium) is to beslowly stirred. (Instead of the rosin 
the same quantity of Venetian turpentine may be 
used.) Into this plastic mass is worked a mixture of 
powdered chalk and of any mineral colour of the 
desired shade, and after the addition of a little olive 
oil it is ready for moulding. It is sometimes conve- 
nient to have the material in the shape of thin sheets 
to be cut as required, and in this case the mass is 
rolled out upon a slightly heated plate. Mr. Pichler 
asserts that this composition hardens rapidly and can 
be easily polished. When kept for a length of time 
it should be wrapped in a moist sheet, and exposed to 
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gentle heat before using. The variegated marble- 





like veins can also be produced by kneading together 
differently coloured portions of this mass. 

THE CrackinG oF Fruit BY Raiy.—Almost evory 
one has noticed that juicy fruits, such as plums, 
peaches, gooseberries, tomatoes, etc., will become 
cracked by rain. This phenomenon has been of fre- 
quent occurrence during the past season. The cause 
is attributed by Boussingault to osmose. Ifa bladder 
filled with syrup be immersed in a vessel of water, 
the water will, after a while, becom» sweet ; the syrup 
passes through the membrane of the bladder into the 
water, and correspondingly the water passes into the 
interior of the bladder. But this interchange is not 
an equal one; the lighter liquid—the water—passes 
in many times more rapidly than the heavier liquid— 
the syrup—passes out. The consequence will bo 
that the bladder will be distended to its utmost, and 
at length burst. This is a general law, that where 
two liquids of unequal densities are separated by a 
membrane, whether animal or vegetable, they will in- 
terchange, the weaker liquid passing more rapidly 
than the denser one, and this will be kept up until 
the liquid upon both sides of the membrane is of the 
same density. A ripe tomato or plum may be con- 
sidered in the condition of the bladder of syrup. Tho 
rich juices of the fruit correspond to the syrup and 
the thin membrane which forms the skin of the fruit 
represents the bladder. When the ripe fruit is kept 
constantly wet with water by rain, osmose takes 
place, and the water passing through into the fruit 
distends the skin, which, not being very strong, is 
soon ruptured. If the fruit were to be surrounded by 
a liquid denser than its juices, it would, instead of 
expanding and breaking, shrink, and the skin be- 
come shrivelled. When,strawberrieg or currants are 
sprinkled with sugar a syrup is soon iormed by some 
of the juice of the fruit, and this being considerably 
denser than the juices of the berries vaey are soon 
flabby and shrivelled. 

TuE Sza-Horse.—A large amount of pubtic curi- 
osity has been manifested in the marvellous crea- 
tures which inhabit the great deep, of which the 
world at large has been in utter ignorance, 
and of which our best learned scientific men 
have known but little, The cuttle-4sh with its long 
tentacule and its powerful suckers, its ink-bag, and 
its long but doubtful history, will cuntinue to have 
the attention of the student as well as the mere lover 
of the curious, Strange facts connected with the na- 
tural history of various fishes are continually being 
brought to light, and every day adds to the interest 
of the large aquaria. Marine aud fresh-water animals 
can be studied in what may be called to a large extent 
their natural! conditions, where they may exhibit their 
peculiar habits and iustincts, and live and breed from 
generation to generation. It will probably be difficult 
to create these conditions in all cases, but already 
they are perfect in many, In the latter cases reforred 
to the student of natural history may sit beside the 
tanks and test all the conditions of animal life. Such 
are the advantages of the large aquaria. Oue of tho 
most interesting events connected with public aquaria 
has recently been referred to by the press, in counec- 
tion with the birth of sea-horses (hippocampus bre- 
virostris) at the temporary tanks of the Manchester 
Aquarium Co, limited. It is very doubtful whether 
such an event ever occurred before in Great Britain, 
but it is quite certain that it is the first time that the 
hippocampus has been bred in a public aquarium. 
The Manchester company, whose chief buiidiug is 
now in the course of erection, have had for some time 
a large number of these creatures in temporary tanks 
in a building erected for the reception of such marine 
and fresh-water animals as do not require a large 
space, in order to acclimatize them and have them 
ready to remove in a healthy condition to their per- 
manent home in the large building. One day, a fow 
months since, the curator noticed a young hippocam- 
pus rise upwards through the water and swim about 
with great activity—vertically, as is the custom of 
the parent. It hovered about the top of the water, 
occasionally descending an inch or two, and asain 
soon returning to the topas if for air. The parents, 
on the contrary, seldom go to the top of the water; 
with them it is not a necessity. During the day tir. 
teen other young ones left the pouch of the parent 
and issued forth into the world on their own accuunt, 
On the two subsequent days other young ones fol- 
lowed the example of the thirteen, until the number 
amounted to about two hundred, for it was impossible 
to ascertain the exact number. The young of tho 
hippocampus are hatched in a pouch, which is in all 
cases in the tail of the male parent, the ova being 
placed there by the female as ina nest, It has been 
supposed that the young occasionally return to the 
pouch for protection or rest, but it has not been ascer- 
tained to be a fact. The young hippocampi are about 
three-fourths of an inch in length, and singularly 
exact in their likeness to their parents, the only no- 
ticeable difference beivg that the eyes are unduly 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 


—__~._>—-— 
CHAPTER LVII. 
Hadst thou but shook thy head or madea 
pause 
When I spoke darkly what I purposed, 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon imy face, 
Or bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made 
me break off, 
And thus thy fears might have wrought 
fears in me. 

‘‘Nrece ! Helen! woman! Whereis the orphan I 
have committed to your charge ? Where is Cora St. 
Croix ?”” burst impatiently from the old admiral, 
Sir Fulke, as he marched sternly and unannounced 
into the room where the mother and daughter were 
sitting in somewhat sullen silence. 

In truth there had been that kind of rankling 
remorse in the breast of one, and of disappointed 
mortification in the other, that their intercourse 
could scarcely be imagined to be distinguished by 
any warm affection or kindliness of spirit. True, 
Mrs. Digby had sinned on her daughter’s behalf, 
but at present uselessly, and Trissa was scarcely of 
| a to accept the will for the success of the 

eed, 

The entrance of the old admiral served as a 
bombshell to waken up their cold apathy. Mrs. 
Digby was the first to rally her powers. 

‘Really, uncle, you are most unjust, and I must 
say unreasonable, where that tiresome girl, whom I 
am sure I wish I had never seen, is inthe question. 
However, Iam happy to say there can be no more 
annoyance with her. I believe long ere this she is 
in prison for an act of gross felony. It is a good 
thing we have escaped. So far asI know she has 
not ventured toabstract any of our valuables, but I 
cannot yet be certain.” 

— Fulke listened, with a bitter smile of incredu- 
ity. 

_ “If there is injustice and felony it is not on her 
side, Helen,” he said. ‘The time will come when 
you will wonder at and bitterly repent your utter, 
idiotic folly.” 

“In bringing a misguided girl to justice? 
Never!” said the lady, firmly, her whole indigna- 
tion boiling up to fever point at the severe strictures 
of her wealthy relative ; “I know, if I had been 
mean enough to consult my own interest and my 
child’s, instead of standing firm on what was for 
honour and principle, I should have affected what I 
did not feel, I should have toadied to that unhappy 





|THE ADMIRAL’S DEMAND. | 


girl,and given opportunity for all the shameless 
flirtations she would willingly have carried on; I 
would have allowed my son to fall a victim to her 
arts, and my daughter to be degraded into com- 
panionship with—with——” 

* An earl’s daughter and heiress!”” observed the 
admiral, scornfully, as his niece paused for breath. 
‘* | agree with you, Helen, there would have been a 
terrible disproportion in their respective ranks.” 

Mrs. Digby gave a subdued gasp, Trissa a scorn- 
ful little laugh. 

** Uncle, you are playingon us. We are not quite 
so credulous,” gasped Mrs. Digby. ‘ Of course one 
can say anything of such a poor, miserable, obscure 
creature. If any one chose to declare her a princess 
of the blood, one could but laugh at the mad folly ; 
but—but-——” 

“Tagree with you, but she might grace such a 
station,” returned the admiral, calmly ; ‘as it is she 
will be claimed, with rather more truth and proba- 
bility, by the noble family to which she will be 
found to belong.” 

* Oh! It is only a tale then; itis not a recognized 
fact,” observed the lady, with a little constrained 
laugh of relief. 

“Do not be uneasy. There is no doubt of the 
fact, and a very little will conclude the matter,” 
said the admiral. ‘Indeed she is—thanks to your 
good offices, Helen—on her way to the very spot 
where her kindred will await her. But,’’ he added, 
more seriously, “ it is, indeed, a mortification to me 
that those whom I loved as my own children should 
have proved themselves unwomanly, jealous, cruel, 
and unjust. And, thoughI trust to bein time to 
repair their errors, I must necessarily bé influenced 
by them in my after conduct.” 

** Uncle l’ulke, my dear, kind relative, my all but 
father,” burst from Mrs. Digby, in hurried accents 
that almost choked the words before they were 
audible, *‘ surely you will not be so unjust to your 
own blood. Yuu must see the peculiar circumstances 
in which we were placed, and——” 

“ I see that I warned and appealed to you in vain 
for womanly sympathy and maternal gratitude,” in- 
terrupted Sir Fulke, sternly. ‘‘ Helen, it is too late 
now, i fear, to recover the false step you have 
made. You would have secured the kindly affection 
of a beautiful and titled heiress, bound to you by 
the ties of gratitude and filial love; now you will 
be remembered only as the cold, suspicious censor, 
the treacherous guardian of an innocent girl. Well, 
I suppose the sentence is sufficiently severe.” 

Trissa had listened with a kind of girlish curio- 
sity to the dialogue. 

“Uncle Fulke, are you not jesting ?” she broke in, 
at length. ‘“ You want to teaze us about that tiro- 
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some girl. Of course itis impossible that she can 
be an earl’s daughter.” 

Sir Fulke looked at her with a smile of contempt. 

**I can pardon you perhaps, Trissa,’”’ he said, 
“as the child of a mistaken training, and young 
enough to profit by the bitter lesson now read to you. 
But you need not fora moment lay the comfort of 
any mistake to your soul. I have spoken not only 
truth but real and undoubted facts. And this very 
night I am about to start, with somo additional 
credentials in my possession, that may very pro- 
bably hasten the conclusion of the matter. Your 
friend, Mr. Beauclerk, was so fascinated by the 
young creature’s beauty and wittiness that he has 
exerted himself most successfully on her behalf. 
Adieu, nieces, both, I shall be able to bring you 
confirmatory tidings of the facts I have laid before 
you in a few days from this time.” 

And he nodded a careless farewell as he closed 
the door behind him. 

“There, Trissa, you see. Itis all your fault. If 
you had not been so foolhardy that day nothing of 
this kind could have happened. And now very likely 
we have lost even the pittance your uncle would have 
left us,” exclaimed Mrs. Digby, sullenly. 

“Come, it’s very amusing of you to say that, 
mamma,” said the girl, with a fretful shrug of her 
shoulders. ‘It is much more likely it would have 
led to my making a splendid marriage if you had 
been kind to her. There were the duke and Monsicur 
de Bettune always on the watch, and I don’t doubt 
they were quite disgusted at your being so unkind. 
I always liked her very well, if every one had not 
seemed to prefer her to me. But then Sir Harry 
Wilmot likes me, he did not even think her hand- 
some. So—” 

“Hush! hold your tongue, foolish child. As if 
he would be so silly as to say anything else,” re- 
joined the mother, sharply. ‘ Leave me in peace, at 
present, that I may think if anything can be donc to 
avert the consequences of your mistaken folly.” 

And Mrs. Digby turned to her writing-table, and, 
taking up her pen, wrote a few hasty lines, which 
she rapidly enclosed and directed. Then, ringing 
the bell, she ordered the domestic to proceed at once 
with the note to the post, and left the room as if to 
put astop to any farther questions on her daughter’s 

art. 
, Trissa was too much in awe of her mother to ven- 
ture on any surreptitious inquiries as to the direc- 
tion of the mysterious missive. 
* * * * 

There was a scene of well nigh the same recrimi- 
nation and annoyance passing at a very distant spot 
equally connected with the hapless and innocent 
orphan. 
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Mrs. Falconer was anxiously doubting whether to 
obey a peremptory summons she had received to re- 
pair for Cannes. ; 

“It is well nigh impossible,” she said, fretfully, 
as she looked at Adéle, “I cannot leave you in the 
s2me house with this wild young nobleman, And 
you, foolish child, persuaded me to allow Rupert to 
bring him here. I suppose,’’ she continued, bitterly, 
“you had some hope of attracting him with your 
pretty face, but I cam tell you I have other views 
for you than letting you marry a runaway mur- 
derer.”’ 

“Nay, mother, nay. That is scarcely just to talk 
in that manner,” said Adéle ; ‘ you know it is com- 
mon enough in Franee, I am sure, to fight duels, and 
I expect that was the worst of Lord Belfort’s mis- 
deeds.” ‘ 

“ Well, amy way, he shall not have you, if he 
wished, which it’s clear enough hedoesnot,” replied 
the woman. “ And all I have to think of now is 
whether I shall turn him out of the house or let him 
temain while we go.” 

“ We ?” repeated the girl. 

“Yes, we. Is there anything wonderful in my 
taking my own daughter with me?” asked the wo- 
man, sharply. 

‘‘Tam not your daughter,” said Adéle, fretfully, 
‘*‘ and I begin to be almost tired of all the talk and 
tyranny you make when I’m no child of yours, and 
only your sister’s child, with enough to live on of 
my own. And though I did once think I might like 
Rupert, and marry him and be your daughter in 
that way; I can’t see why I should wear out my life 
for him. I will take the guidance of my own actions 
more in future, that I will.” 

Mrs. Falconer looked steadfastly at the flushed, 
fretful face. 

“ Foolish child, how little you know, how little 
you can guess of the truth,’’ she said, scornfully. 
**You have no more idea of the power! can exercise 
over you than an infant of an hour old. Your whole 
future is in my keeping to raise or humble at my 
pleasure.” 

“I can’t see that. Even if you were to make Ru- 
pert forget that odious girl and return to me I 
don’t see that it would be anything so very grand. 
And I suppose that is what you are thinking of all 
this time.” 

** You do not know, you cannot understand in the 
very least—nay, more, there is no human being be- 
sides myself who does possess a clue to what | can 
accomplish,” said Mrs. Falconer, emphatically. 
“ And, what is more, Adéle, | have not even yet fully 
determined upon my course: It will be guided by 
what I cannot foresee, by the conduct of others as 
wayward and ignorant as yourself. Now do you 
comprehend me ?” 

“1 can understand that you want to govern every 
one and lead them in the dark,” was the pettish 
reply. 

“‘And I have submitted to wait the force of cir- 
cumstances, and walk myself as it were in the dark,” 
returned the elder woman, calmly. “ [have endured 
the folly and ignorance and perversity of others. Is 
not that as bad, Adéle ?” 

Then with a sudden change of tone she clasped 
the slight young figure in her arms. 

““My child, in heart if not in name, only think 
what I have done and risked for you. I sent away 
the girl who promised to thwart our wishes, and 
risked the whole affection and confidence of my only 
son. And now Iam strongly tempted to give this 
foolish lordling his liberty, and again run the hazard 
of Rupert's displeasure,” she went on. “In any 
case | have a hold over him that he dare hardly dis- 
regard. I can bring a punishment on him that he 
little dreams is in my power.” 

Adéle looked at her in silent wonder and the 
yielding submission that strong minds ever must 
exact from the weak. 

“Well, I suppose you must do as you please, 
mother, especially as | have scarcely any relation 
left me but you. Still, I do think it is very hard 
that you should hide everything from me, now that 
Tam old enough to be trusted, and you profess to 
think so much of me.” 

Mrs. Falconer gave a quiet, significant smile, 

“Think of you! Child, a short time will prove 
whether my whole life for many a year past has not 
been marked by affection and care for you.” 


CHAPTER LVIII, 
Will the young maiden when her tears 
Alone in moonlight shine, 
Tears for the absent and the loved, 
Murmur some song of mine ? 
Will the pale youth with his dim lamp, 
Himself a dying flame, 
From many an antique scroll besides 
Choose that which bears my name ? 
“THEN you have no more satisfactory tale to give 
of yourself in this matter, Netta,” said Lord ‘Tre- 
ville, sternly. 
The girl’s face was averted, her eyes fixed sul- 
lenly on the ground as her uncle had been speak- 





ing, and she preserved a moody silence when the 
earl had done speaking. 

“ Netta, may I beg an answer? I shall not leave 
you without some explanation,” asked her uncle, 
sternly. 

Again there was a pause, but the girl had a 
tolerably clear idea that her uncle was not to be 
trifled with, and she began with a half-pouting, re- 
sentful sob to reply to the stern queries. 

** Well, uncle, you know it was so—so very wrong 
of papa, and when that giel was the cause of his 
death, and yet every one seemed to take her part 
and not think of me, and this—this gentlemau was 
the only one to be kind to me, and—and when he 
came here, I—that is he——’”’ 

Lord Treville had listened to the lame confession 
with a cold, cynical air, but then at last his patience 
gave way. 

** Be so good as to give mea succinct reply. I 
did not ask the previous arrangements or intrigues 
you and this individual may have enteredinto, but 
I demand the reasons that can possibly have induced 
you to permit his visits clandestinely in your own 
private apartments, and also whether you are se- 
cretly married or absolutely betrothed to him.” 

“‘T, uncle! Oh, no, of course not. Inever would 
be married in that extraordinary way,” exclaimed 
Netta, recalled to her senses by the startling query. 
“| mean to have everything as it should be when 
I am married — bridesmaids; and dresses, and 
jewels, and crowds of friends. Oh, dear me, what 
an idea!” 

‘*A more remarkable notion would be for my 
niece to lose her fame and her womanly dignity by 
such a thoughtless and improper intercourse under 
any other circumstances,” said the earl, sternly. 
* And, what is more, Netta, I shall insist on your 
retrieving the past by some such redeeming act be- 
fore I will pass over theextremeindecorum of which 
you have been guilty.” 

“TI do not 
tered. 

“Then I will make myself understood more 
plainly,” he returned. “Qnce more I ask youwhat 
is the connection between you and this young man ? 
Is it with your aunt’s-sanction ?” 

“No. She should never know anything about 
my arrangements if I can help it,” said the girl, 
angrily. ‘‘ You seem determined to be cross and 
disagreeable, both you and Aunt Ewily, but I shall 
be free to do as I please some day, and then I will 
soon get rid of all this bondage.” 

** Very probably ; but as that will not be for some 
time, and as I have no fancy for you to disgrace 
yourself or plague me during the rest of that time, 
i have only one alternative to offer you. Hither 
you must give me some satisfactory explanation, or 
consent to marry this young man, or else I shall at 
once place you under the tutelage of the superior of 
the English convent till you attain the age spoken 
of by your misguided father in his last will.” 

The girl gave a convulsive scream. 

“Uncle, you are jesting with me, but itis terribly 
cruel,”’ she said, in a sobbing tone. 

“Tam not,” he said, firmly. “Iamnot, I never 
jest, niece. My life has been too gloomy and too 
desolate for me to have one gleam of pleasantry. 
No, I am serious; you can choose your alterna- 
tive.’ 

Netta silenced her tears with a secret conviction 
that they would be of no avail. 

* But, uncle, [ do not see how you can manage 
such a thing if I were to consent,’’ she said, medi- 
tatively. ‘ This is suvh a lonely place, and I sup- 
pose you would not care to go to London for the 
wedding, and I have never been presented you see, 
and could find no bridesmaids—and iy 

** Peace, niece, peace,” he said, sternly. “ Let 
me have no more such irritating folly, or I may al- 
together lose patience. There is no question of 
parade and frippery. You have to choose betweena 
marriage and a convent school, unless you have 
some more rational account to give of yourself than 
you have yet deigned to explain. If you wish for 
a few hours’ leisure to consider I have no positive 
objection to give you the necessary time,’’ he added, 
with a sharp, keen glance, that conveyed to her a 
yet more convincing lesson than the words. 

Netta had little intellect to bestow on such prof- 
fered time for thought. There were but two fixed 
ideas in her mind, self-indulgence and vanity. And 
her only hesitation would be how best to gratify 
those ruling passions. 

“But, uncle, do you know who he is? Can you 
say that he is a fitting match for your niece?” she 
said, hesitatingly. 

“If he is fitting to flirt with he is also fitting to 
marry, in the judgment of any delicate woman or 
honourable man,” retorted the earl, grimly. “ Netta, 
do not let us have any more nonsense and parley, 
you will find lam not to bo trifled with. Do you 
wish for time, or will you decide at once ?”’ 
. Netta rapidly ran over the subject in her shallow 

rain. 


There was, as the earl had said, very little for a 


you, uncle,” she fal- 
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nature like hers to consider, She hated restraint, 
she loved homage. To be a bride at sixteen with a 
handsome, fascinating husband, was a sufficiently 
alluring prospect. To remain for a dreary twelve. 
month in the tutelage of the stern uncle and fretful 
aunt, or, yet worse, to beconsigned toa strict abbess’s 
rule, was simply intolerable. And albeit visions of 
titled lovers did float before her there was sufficient 
doubt in her mind as to the result of her presenta- 
tion to the gay world to render her future extremely 
uncertain, 

All this passed through her mind like a fleeting 
vision, and her answer was given with as little 


delay as could n: ly be for. 
“a I am willing to obey you,” she said, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ And I am sare I aid not mean any- 


thing wrong. Only, I should like'te know could he 
not take my mame, ani be your heir, you know, 
uncle, as youhave no children >” 
The gave a scornful laugh. 
“ Child, hold your foolish tongue, lest you utterly 
ruin every shadow of interest that I might wish to 
feel for my brother's child. Then you consent to the 


marriage ?” 

Netta bowed her head. 

“ Ttis well,” he said, rising. “Ashort time may 
perhaps show that you have acted wisely. It only 
remains to ascertain the young man’s sentiments, 
and the arrangements can be quickly made. Even 


now—— 

But the sentence was arrested byatap at the door 
of a hand that was scarcely like the touch of a 
domestic. 

The permission to enter was quickly answered by 
the appearance of Lady Marian Biddulph. 


“I should apologize for my unanmounced en- 
trance,’’ she said, half drawing back, ‘‘ouly that 
your lordship sent forme. I feared that you were 
ill,” she said, turning to Netta with a doubtful air. 

** Not in body, ss:you may see; Lady Marian,” ob- 
served the conutemptuously; “bat still your 
kindly presence may be as much needed as if there 
were physical indisposition. Notta, l.advise you to 
confide in Lay Marian and engage her imterest and 
services for the coming occasion. I will leave you 
to explain all that has happened. Lady Marian, 
you will excuse the folly of this unfortunate child 
on account of her youth and orphanhood,”’ he added, 
with a look of courteous deference, as he quitted 
the room. 

And the next moment the girls were alone, re- 
garding each other witha questioning and surprisod 
perplexity on both fair faces. 

“T do not comprehend your uncle’s meaning. 
Perhaps you will kindly explain it to me,” said Lady 
Marian, seating herself with the calm determina- 
tion of one who felt that she was but fulfilling a 
simple duty. 

Netta was silent. 

“He spoke of trouble. Surely nothing save what 
you have borne and I have to fear can touch one so 
guarded by nature and fortune,’ continued the 
earl’s daughter, half trembling. “ Netta, I am 
older than you are, but still I can at least enter 
into all the feelings and sorrows of early youth. [ 
am scarcely over twenty-one. I——” 

“Tam sure [ wish I were,” interrupted the younger 
girl, peevishly- ‘I should soon break loosefrom all 
this miserable bondaga.”’ 

“But whatisit? Whatdo you wish? What is 
it that youare required to do?” asked Lady Marian, 
quickly. 

Netta gave a burning blush, which well nigh dried 
the moisture in her eyes. There was a species of 
shame in the confession she had to make. 

“ Well, it is so strange—so sudden,” sho said, 
“but Uncle Treville wishes me to bo married, aui— 
and——”’ 

“To whom ?” asked Lady Marian, quickly. ‘‘ You 
are so young, sO very young, and there does nos 
seem to be any one who——” 

* Well, I don’t suppose you would ever gues,” 
said Netta, peevishly, “but, though you do no 
know him, I must say heis very handsome, and I— 
I daresay I shall like him after all, I suppose 
uncle means that I should ask you to bo brides- 
maid,” she went on, with a smile gleaming through 
her tears, “and, if I be married, I do hope you 
will,” she went on, excitement taking the place of 
girlish confusion and shame. 

“ But to whom? to whom ?” asked Marian, with 
a sudden harshness of tone. “To whom?” 

“Toa Mr. Falconer, a gentleman I knew when I 
was in England,” said the girl, with a desperate 
resolution. 

“To Mr. Falconer ?” repeated Lady Marian, in a 
harsh tone, *‘to Mr. Falconer ?” 

“Yes, Why should you be surprised?” asked 
Netta, indignantly. 

“I surprised! Oh, no,” said Marian. “It was 
pons the suddenness, you know, that is all, and— 
ani—— 

“ Why, really, I cannot see there is anything so 
very astonishing,” returned Netta, gaining courage 
from her friend’s evident embarrassment. . {do not 
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Consider Iam so very ugly thata man should not 
all in love with me, and as uncle wishes it I sup- 
pose itis tobe. And you wiil be bridesmaid, and 
tell me what I ought to wear. At any rate, I sup- 
pose. uncle cannot refuse my having a handsome 
dress and jewels.” 

Marian listened mechanically, What recked she 
of such trifles? She only felt that she was doomed 
to disappointment; that those she had loved and 
aided, and to whom she would willingly have stooped 
to raise from the position they occupied of ob- 
scurity, and poverty, were abandoning her for 
younger if not fairer rivals. Ernest Belfort, the 
Duke of Dunbar, and now even Rupert Falconer 
shrank from an alliance with her, and preferred 
oue inferior to her in rank and wealth. 

It was a galling and bitter lesson, and Marian 
felt it to the heart’s core; but her pride and dignity 
came to her aid. 

“I will not refuse under such circumstances,” 
she said, coldly, though she strove in vain to hide 
the mortification and desolation that reigned in her 
soul, “* but I so rarely leave my father now, and his 
health is so extremely precarious, that I can but 
make a conditional promise. Of course the cere- 
mony will be quite private and quiet,” she added. 
“| must not be long detained from my father’s side. 
Indeed, having heard what I was requested to know, 
I must leave you, Miss Carew. I presume you will 
let me know when the day is fixed. Adieu.” 

And without waiting for a reply she swept from 
the room in all the graceful dignity that certainly 
distinguished her, even more than beauty, from her 
compeers. 

Netta gazed after her in some surprise. 

“How very odd,” she said. “ But perhaps she 
does not like me to be married first, as 1am so much 
younger.” 

And the heedless girl abandoned herself to visions 
of wedding festivities and favours, as if she were 
about to marry a duke in all the pomp of abso- 
lute and acknowledged approval of friends and 
relatives. 

Lord Treville’s lessons were of little avail. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
But if a few have blighted hopes, 
Ani hearts forlorn and sad, 
How many of that mingled group 
Doth that great victory glad, 
Who bless—for their dear sakes—the day 
Whom toil and war kept far away. 

MEANWHILE the earl kad been taking part in a 
very different scene. His return to his own apart- 
ment was slow and thoughtful; his eyes were fixed 
on the ground as he pushed open the half-closed 
door. But as he advanced he was conscious of the 
presence of some other tenant in the room—the long- 
absent Ponsford—and one far more attractive and 
far more perplexing than the familiar, rngged fea- 
tures of the valet. Cora St. Croix was there in all 
the loveliness and high-bred dignity that neither 
fatigue nor sorrow nor disgrace could altogether 
cloud. The earl’s heart beat high as his eyes met 
the girl’s timid, appealing look. 

“Could it be possible P—was this his child ? Was 
he so blest in his declining years after all that lapse 
of time ?” 

There was a suppressed, eager sigh, well nigh a 
groan at the thrilling doubt. Then he commanded 
his throbbing heart with the stern resolution of 
which he had been so long a student. 

“So you have returned at last, Ponsford ?” he 
said, calmly bending his head to the respectful salu- 
tution of Ponsford, and to Cora’s courtesy vouch- 
safing a still slighter acknowledgment, 

“Thave, my lord. I brought with me this young 
person,” said the valet, standing near to the girl in 
a kindly proximity, which gave hera species of sup- 
port, 

‘“* And what have you discovered ? Does she con- 
fess her crime ?”’ he asked, sternly, turning to the 
pale but composed girl. 

“T have none to confess, my lord,” she answered. 
“ T cannot needlessly criminate myself.” 

“Indeed! ‘Then I have been completely misin- 
formed,” returned Lord ‘Treville, hiding his emotion 
under a cynical sternness. “If I heard the tale 
right you have been guilty of two very grave faults 
towards your late guardianand benefactor. Youhave 
abstracted a jewel belonging tohim, and you have also 
assisted in the escape of his murderer from justice. 
You surely know tnat you are liable to severe 
punishment for both these crimes.” 

“IT am perfectly innocent so far as my con- 
science is concerned, my lord,” she said, in her swect, 
musical voice. “If I be found guilty [ must bear 
the punishment.” 

“Are you prepared for that?” asked the earl, 
sternly, ‘‘ You are young and tender to be so hard 
or brave, whichever you may call it.” 

“T have little to relinquish, my lord. 
Life has few charms for me,” she said. 

There was a pathos in her tone that touched the 


I am alone. 





carl in spite of his annoyance at the baffling nature 
of her answers. 

“It is very well totalk thus, but you are little 
aware of what would avail you,” he said, firmly. 
* Better confess and make me your friend. What 
folly has induced you to run into such danger and 
crime ?”” 

** T did what I believed to be my duty, my lord,” 
she said, calmly. 

“ And pray what account have you to give of your- 
self that you can expect belief ?”’ was the next query. 
“ What have you to say that you should not be at 
once committed for the double crime?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Do as you will. I am 
weary of continual injustice and misery, but spare 
me suspense and questioning!” 

Lord Treville looked questioningly at Ponsford. 

“*T can tell you no more, my lord,” he observed, 
in answer to the glance, “I have learned from Mrs. 
Falconer that the young person left her voluntarily, 
but refused to satisfy meas to any clue to her 
parentage, and, as your lordship knows, that would 
make a great difference in your ideas as to the pro- 
bability of her guilt,” he added, sympathetically. 

The earl looked once again with almost saddened 
appeal on the girl. 

“You are so young,” he said. “I have no 
daughter of my own, and yet I can feel for av orphan 
of your sex and age. Child, be advised—lI will at 
least keep your confidence sacred. I will not take 
advantage of any confession. I will but be hard and 
severe on obstinacy and deception. You do not look 
debased as one might expect from the tale I have 
heard of your past life. I am of an age and stand- 
ing to induce confidence. Surely you would be wiser 
to make me your friend!” 

He had an involuntary tenderness in his tone that 
went straight to Cora’s heart, though she had been 
too often and too cruelly deceived for her to melt as 
she once might at the sound of kindness, however 
veiled. 

** My lord, I am ready to answer anything where 
I am alone concerned,”’ she said, softly. ‘ But 
where the unhappy Lord Belfort is concerned I[ will 
not for any risk or any persuasion say one word to 
even hint at his escape.” 

**Yet he was your benefactor’s enemy,” argued 
the earl, gravely. 

“It is hard to say one word in disparagement of 
the dead,” she said, ‘‘but I must be just to the 
living. Ido believe from my heart that Mr. Carew 
was the one to blame in that dreadful tragedy, and 
that Lord Belfort was as unwilling to risk as he 
has surely mourned the shedding of your brother’s 
blood !”” 

** And was it on that account you defended and 
helped him ?” asked the earl. 

‘“*T have already said my lips are sealed on that 
subject,” she replied, ‘ Lord Belfort escaped. I 
do not even know where he nowis. I have had no 
communication with him for months.” 

“Ts this true ?” asked Lord Treville. 

“T have said it,” she replied, haughtily. 

** And for the locket you stole, what of that?” 
asked the earl. 

‘*T did not steal, I did but save a precious relic, 
as I believed from curious or careless hands,” she 
said, calmly. ‘“ As Mr. Carew’s brother you are en- 
titled to it, I will give it up to you gladly asa 
relief from a precious trust.” 

And she quickly drew from her dress the locket 
which she had picked up on that miserable morn- 
ing of her flight from Carew. Manor. 

Lord Treville examined it with eager interest. 

“Can it be?” he said, in a sort of monologue. 
“What a likeness. Yes. I remember her well, 
and besides——” 

He paused, for, at the moment, his eyes turned 
almost involuntarily to Cora’s lovely face and the 
very words seemed arrested on his tongue. There 
could be no doubt of it, none. The fair features of 
the portrait had a resemblance to that beautiful, 
obscure girl—perhaps not so striking or so perfect 
as is often painted in fiction, still more seldom seen 
in real life. But still, so it was, unmistakeable and 
r 


eal, 
“ Poor Sibbald,” he said, sadly. ‘I can compre- 


hend him better now. I had almost forzotton. 
Now all the past comes to mind. He and I, un- 
like in all else, had some community in this.” 

Then, turning suddenly to Cora, he said, hur- 
riedly : 

** You have at least done wisely now, and I may be 
able to stand your friend with less scruple since 
you have confessed your errors. For the present | 
shall not decide on my conduct in the affair. You 
will remain in Ponsford’s charge for a few days, but 
I will not keep you needlessly in suspense.” 

Cora was about to reply in remonstrance at the 
injustics of such a detention but at the moment a 
quick, sharp tap at the door disturbed the little 
group.. 

Ponsford answered the summons and returned to 
whisper a few words to his lord which brought a 
auick flash to the earl’s eyes. 





“ Bring her in, bring her in. I have longed for 
this, yet dreaded it, for many a month and year. Let 
the truth at last come to light whatever might be the 
cost.” 

Cora drew back in a vaguo fear of tho coming 
crisis. One idea was so present to her mind that 
she could think of nothing else. 

Was Ernest Belfort taken or was Rupert Fal- 
coner at hand to reveal the truth out of revenge to 
his presumed rival ? 

But a few moments changed all such fears. Tho 
sound of steps that had nothing of masculine weight 
or firmness in them was quickly followed by the 
entrance of two females, whose veils were scurccly 
thick enough to disguise their features from one so 
familiar with them, 

It was Mrs. Falconer and Adéle who stood before 
the earl waiting his greeting in motionless silence. 
But he did not at once speak. 

The sight of the elder of those women recallod 
to him too forcibly the most painful days of his 
life. And though she was sorely changed, and so 
was he, yet there were sufficient remains of her 
expression and bearing to annihilate the space of 
time and to revive all the associations of the past. 
Bat his eyes turned at length from her to the 
younger of the females, and though Adéle had cer- 
tainly some grace and more beauty yet there was 
little of sympathy and attraction in her to his 
refined taste and mind. 

* Whom have you brought with you?” he sail, 
coldly. ‘ Surely our business was too important 
and too private for other ears than those who ara 
immediately interested in it.’ 

“ Your lordship is right, but it may turn out that 
this young person is the most especially interested 
in the affair,” returned Mrs. Falconer, coolly. 
“Your lordship has been very anxious to learn 
the sex and identity of the child who was committed 
to your care, I have come to satisfy you, always sup- 
posing you are ready to receive the communication 
and welcome your child with kindness and affee- 
tion. 

“T shall at least do my fall duty to the young 
person, whoever it may be, when lam convinced that 
there are claims on my care and interests,’ was the 
earl’s uneasy reply. 

“ And, were it a daughter, you would I suppose 
adopt her to tend your declining years, and to bs 
settled in life as your heiress ?”’ observed the woman, 
calmly. 

“ Then itis so. Thank Heaven,” murmured the 
earl, but scarcely so as to be overheard. Then 
turning to the woman he said, coolly: “ You have 
hitherto refused obstinately to tell me the sex of 
my child. What hasinduced you to be so suddenly 
candid ?’” 

“Oh, many things,” she said ; “among others it 
may be that I found my son to be refractory, and 
that my intentions for him aad what I had hoped to 
accomplish had been frastrated ere I was idiot 
enough to resolve to tell the truth.” 

Lord Treville’s eyes looked sharply on her as she 
spoke, 

* Do you imply that you hoped to secure from a 
marriage a connection with my family?” said the 
earl, bitterly. 

“[ decline to give any account of my motives,’”’ 
returned the woman, calmly. ‘It is enough that I 
inform you, Harl of ‘Treville, of the trath.’”’ 

As she spoke her eyes turned to the spot where 
Cora was shrinking as it were from observation. 

“T can guess the whole workings that have been 
influencing your lordship,’ she resumed. “ This 
artful girl has probably inclined you to supposo 
that her unknown parentage was to be discovered 
in your noble stock. But { swear bofore Heaven 
and man that it is not so. Cora St. Croix is no 
more your child than Iam, and yet I have a daughter 
to introduce to your paternal care.” 

(To be continued.) 





Mxssrs, Butt AND Sons commenced the erection 
of the new Law Courts on the Sth of January. 

Tue Prince of Wales has accepted the offise of 
president of the Smithfield Club during the year 
1875. 

For several months past a statuo of Sir James 
Outram has stood in front of the Athenwum Club, 
where it has been an object of interest and curiosity, 
as well as of criticism. It is to be packed up and 
carried away to Calcutta. 

THE late Queen Dowager of Prussia has left the 
works of art accumulated by King Frederick Wil- 
liam LV., her consort, which constitute a valuable 
and highly interesting collection, to her brother-in- 
law, the present Emperor. They would otherwise 
probably have been lost to Berlin and removed to 
Bavaria, 

‘ue number of bona fide seamen serving in the 
fleet, inclusive of pensioners and of men iu the Indian 
troop ships, on the Ist ultimo, was 18,960. The 
number of men who entered the navy during the year 
1872-73 was 3,270. The number of men who left the 
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service during that period was 2,847, and the number 
of boys 627 ; 800 of the menand 259 of the boys were 
deserters, 





WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of “Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 
—_>—- 
CHAPTER XXX. 

EsTHER Mount’s glowing eyes were fastened upon 
the still, white face upon her shoulder, She let her 
lips just touch that marble brow. He had never been 
so near to her before, and really how far his soul was 
from her now she could not know. 

She sighed heavily as she looked down at his pure 
and lofty face, so eloquent, eveninits unconsciousness, 
of high and stainless thoughts. She compressed her 
scarlet lips bitterly. 

“ He may never love me, but he shall marry me or 
perish. She shall never mock my misery again with 
her ostentatious happiness.” 

They were a very brief space in reaching their des- 
tination, and Doctor Meutis and his assistants had 
easy work this time in getting the unconscious man 
inside the house. 

Esther went with them, and gave her orders to 
Doctor Mentis, who listened respectfully, and pro- 
mised literal compliance, 

He was lost in amazement at her cleverness in so 
soon securing this man who hadslipped through his 
fingers. 

“You ought to be in a ‘retreat’ yourself, Miss 
Mount,” he said, rapturously. 

Esther stared at him with her large eyes. 

“ As its mistress, | mean,” the doctor hastened to 
add. “It is a position requiring infinite finesse and 
energy. I should so like to see you performing ——” 

“ Nonsense!”’ said Esther, with au angry shudder, 
“Good night.” 

It was three days before she went back to the “ re- 
treat,” but she had heard from Dr. Mentis frequently 
meanwhile, 

She saw the doctor first now, and sat and talked 
with him awhile in the little reception-room open to 
visitors. She did that to calm herself perhaps, for 
the thought of seeing the man she loved, and had so 
injured, agitated her terribly. 

She had dressed herself in soft black silk; her 
heavy black hair was dressed in a mingling of curls 
and braids that became her pale, handsome face, Her 
large gray eyes were strangely luminous with ex- 
citement, and her lips burned scarlet and trembled in 
spite of her. Doctor Mentis conducted her to the 
room in which was he whom slie had come to see. 

“Remember that I have warned you that you will 
find him greatly changed,” hesaid. “I never saw a 
man 80 affected by being shat up a couple of days,” 

Miss Mount turned upon him sharply. 

“You have not been harsh with him ?” she asked. 

“Scarcely. One of the keepers—a new man— 
rapped him a little. That couldu’t be helped. He 
was as strong and as fierce as a young lion. It took 
six of the men to hold him, and I literally had to put 
him in a straitjacket to keep him from killing 
himself or somebody else.” 

Esther Mount shivered and covered her face a mo- 
ment—she had not expected that ; then she recovered 
herself. 

“Open the door and leave me!” she said, imperi- 
ously. 

“ Will you lock the door yourself?” 

me _ certainly not. Haven't you two keys?” 

it Tes.’? 

He took a second from a bunch hanging in the 
corridor, and gave it to her. 

** Lock the door after me, and take out your key. 
I will unlock for myself when I wish to come out.” 

. She entered the room, ‘The door closed behind 
er. 

Mr. Elan was at the farther side of the bare, nar- 
row chamber, There was one window with stout, 
double bars before it. He stood by this looking out, 
breathing the air that came through, perhaps, for it 
was a hot, close day, and the room had a haif-suffo- 
cating atmosphere, 

Esther Mount stood a moment after the door closed, 


trying to subdue her violent agitation, Her heart 
throbbed wildly, her head swam. 
Mr. Elan stood with his back to her. He did not 


look around at the opening of the door. 

Advancing presently, she could see his side face, 
the pale, beautiful features set in a scornful calm, the 
sapphire eyes glowing deep and dark, as he stood 
looking out at the free, wide air of which he was so 
infamously debarred. 

“ Bertrand,” she whispered, in a moment, clasping 
her hands, 

He looked round at her then, and first amazement, 
on horror aud aversion spoke iu his white, lofty 
ace. 


“How dare you come into my presence?” he 
asked, frowning aud looking at her with such menace 
in his deep blue eyes as turned her cold for the 
moment. 

“IT came to ask you to forgive me for speaking to 
you in that cruel manner at Woolston. I followed 
you. I have never rested till I found you, Why are 
you here, Bertrand ?” 

Esther Mount wasa handsome woman. She looked 
more than commonly so at this moment. The tender- 
ness that was in her heart softened her tones and 
gave a pensive radiance to her beauty. 

“You know why I am here. It is your doing, 
Esther,” he said, passionately, ‘Ah, I was right in 
my first estimate of your character, but you are worse 
than I dreamed.” 

“My doing, Bertrand ?” 

“Tam not Bertrand. Call me Mr. Elan or I will 
notanswer you. It is your doing. Isaw youatthe 
railway. What is it you hope to gain from betray- 
ing me into this den of madness? Do you want me 
to go mad in reality? I believe in my soul I shall 
if 1 stay here much longer. I give you my word, 
Esther, there was a moment last night when if I 
could have got through this window, aud had known 
it would kill me, I would have flung myself out with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. Do you know that I have 
been knocked down, and then put into a horrible 
thing they calla straitjacket here? But of course 
you do, since itis your doing my being here at all. 
Leave the room, or I shall forget you are a woman. 
You don’t deserve that I should remember it in any 
way.” 

vit was none of my doing, the straitjacket nor the 
blow,” said Miss Mount, her lips quite colourless 
now. “Qh, believe me, I would rather have borne 
them myself than you.” 

Her evident anguish arrested him a little. He 
looked at her a moment, his eyes less scornful. 

“Why did you bring me here? for I know it was 
you contrived it.” 

Miss Mount lowered her large eyes. 

“You were going away, you were going to leave 
the country. How else could I hinder you?” she 
said, in a low voice. 

“ Then it was you, and you can take me away from 
here. I demand to go, Esther. I feel that I shall 
go mad if I stay here, Hark! do you here that? It 
is a woman, and all day and all night she only 
screams or wails or groans or laughs like a fiend 
those words.” 

Miss Mount did listen, her blood curdling at the 
monotonous yet horrible recitation. 

“ Lost, lost, lost, lost! The Blackness of Dark- 
ness—the Blackness of Darkness! Lost, lost, lost, 
lost!’ 

“You shall go from here at once if you will pro- 
mise me not to try to escape,” she said, 

“Escape from whom? From you?” 

“From me.” 

“ Are you trying to make me hate you ?” 

“T want you to——You know that |——Youknow 
how devoted I am to you.” 

“Yes, this is a specimen—to stupefy me with 
chloruform and then cage me in here with mad men 
and mad women!” 

“Will you take back thos’ dreadful things you 
said to me at Woolston Grange if I will let you go 
away from here?” 

“ What did I say?” 

“That you hated me!” 

“T did not say that then; I never thought I could 
hate any woman; I used to think women were all 
true and gentle and kind and good. But you are not. 
When that villain knocked me down with his club, 
and six other villains leaped upon me to keep me 
from killing him for it—when they dragged me to 
this horrible room and pinned me down to the floor 
by their united brute strength, and then forced me 
into that demon’s contrivance the straitjacket, and 
left me to moan and groan and writhe and suffer and 
hear that mad creature’s scream, even then I did not 
hate you; I thought of you with horror, abhorrence 
and loathing. I said to myself, *She is not a woman, 
but a fiend.’ ” 

Esther Mount’s handsome face darkened, but she 
controlled herself. Smiling in a forced and unna- 
tural manner, she said, sarcastically : 

“You honour me. Thanks!” bending her graceful 
head mockingly, then with vehemence, “It was not 
my doing. I distinctly ordered them not to use any 
personal violence toward you. Shall I summon 
Doctor Mentis, and prove my assertion ?” 

Mr. Elan shvok his head. His deep eye watched 
her. 

“T presume the man is well paid to substantiate any 
story you may please to tell.” 

Miss Mount bit her red lip—then she shook out 
the rich folds of her dress impatiently. 

“ Tf you will promise me not to try to escape on the 


had prepared for you, where you will be comfortable, 
and not subjected either to the cruelty of Doctor 
Mentis or to hearing these mad people scream.” 

He smiled sarcastically. 

“ You are very kind. I would not think of trou- 
bling you, but really these quarters are very bad. [ 
will promise not to try to escape on the way at any 
rate. 
Miss Mount bowed. Her dark eyes shone with 
furtive confidence and satisfaction. 

“ You will have to be blindfolded,” she said. 

Mr. Elan started alittle then, The same sarcastic 
smile curved his fine lips as he said: 

“ Anything to get away from here.” 

The carriage in which she had come was still at 

the door. Miss Mount bound up his eyes, Then sho 

took the key she had received from Doctor Mentis 
out of her silken pocket, and unlocked the prison. 

Taking his cold hand in her burning one, she led 
him forward through the long, bare passages and out 
to the carriage which waited in a covered gateway at 
one side of the establishment. Entering, she seated 
herself beside him, and they were driven off. 

Mr. Elan, folding his arms across his palpitating 
chest, leaned back in the carriage with shut teeth and 
rigid lips, 

Esther Mount’s passionate eyes scarcely left his 
face, and her gloved hand never unclenched during 
the entire drive of half an hour or more. All Mr. 
Elan’s attention was riveted on the course they were 
taking. He could not look, but he could listen. 

They seemed to him to go from Hampstead into 
the more thronged and noisy parts of London, to 
traverse these, and then to enter a portion similarly 
situated to Hampstead. He fancied even the muffled 
sound of the wheels in crossing a turfy court-yard 
was a reproduction of the Lauderdale Retreat, 
Was he about to enter a similar establishment of 
that monster Dr, Mentis at the opposite extremity of 
London? 

Esther Mount took his hand again. She led him 
over the grass, up some stone steps, into a car- 
peted corridor, and along a passage covered with 
matting. 

Then she unlocked and opened a door, led him 
through, and shut and secured it again before she 
removed his muffler. 

Mr. Elan looked about him eagerly. 

He was in an octagonal apartment, luxuriously 
fitted up with velvet carpeting aud silken draperies. 
The walls were covered with a blue velvet cloth that 
seemed to be stuffed, and was caught down at in- 
tervals with nails of blue enamel, ‘I'he carpet was 
in two shades of blue; the curtains were blue silk, 
with lace over them ; the chairs aud lounges were of 
blue velvet, low, soft, luxurious and inviting. A 
dressing-room, as handsomely fitted up, opened be- 
yond, and after that a bed-room. 

Mr, Elan saw nothing of all but the window, to 
which he darted the instant the muffler was removed 
from his eyes. A cry of rage broke from his lips as 
he did so. Only a blank wall met his sight—a 
blank, paved yard below, the brazen sky above, and 
a lattice of stout iron bars between him aud even 
these. 

Miss Mount paled again to her very lips as he 
turned and looked at her. His eyes were two blue 
flames, his beautiful face was couvulsed with loatiing 
and contempt. 

“You have deceived me,” he sail. “Did you 
imagine I would not discover it? I am in Doctor 
Mentis’s abominable den still. You have taken ime 
away and brought me backaguin. Do not deny it. 
I am in another part of the building, but I have « 
fiue ear and I can hear the doctor’s lost spirits wail- 
ing like lost souls even here.”’ 

“Impossible,” Miss Mount stammered ; but sho did 
not deny the charge that she had only taken hia 
away and then by a circuitous route brought him back 
again. 

* These rooms had been originally fitted up for a 
lady patient of the immaculate doctor's. A thick 
wall separated them from that portion of the building 
devoted to the noisier, madder patieuts, aud it was 
moreover in a new part. 

“It is well contrived,” Mr. Elan said, bitterly. 
“Tt only lacks one thing—to enjoy it all I must be 
alone.” ; 

Ilis flashing eyes dilated, his quivering whito 
finger pointed to the door, he towered in his in- 
dignant wrath like some beautiful, menacing demon. 

Miss Mount shrank as though his looks were 
flames indeed. 

The door opened with aconcealed spring. Touch- 
ing this as quickly as she could in haste and agitation, 
she darted through and it closed behind her, 

That night this woman sat in the stately apart- 
ment appropriated to her in the mansion in Plauta- 
genet Square. ‘This woman, whose very presence 10 
that lofty home was an outrage on its pure, true mis- 





way, I will take you from here to some rooms I have 





tres sat and communed with her own defiant, pas- 
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sionate and ambitious spirit. Her plans, daringly as 
they had been conceived, boldly as they had been 
carried out, had not succeeded. The noble pair so 
cruelly separated, so horribly outraged by the ma- 
chivations of Sir Robert, Crawley and herself, held 
true to each other in spite, it would almost seem, of 
the very decrees of fate. 

Miss Mount, as she sat and pondered this mighty 
problem, was tempted—hard unbeliever though she 
was—to believe in an over-ruling Providence, beside 
whose decree all human or diabolical agencies, how- 
ever daring and clever, fade into nothingness. 

As she sat with her gloomy, anxious eyes gazing 
straight before her the door of her apartment opened 
noiselessly and Lady Isabel came iv, pale, wasted, 
ghostlike, but still matchless in lovelfness, her black 
eyes starry-bright, her soft black curls flowing 
about her white shoulders like a rain of glistening 
ebony. She was in white, as when Esther saw her last. 

Esther Mount looked up, and hated her again the 
more for the transcendent beauty which even such 
grief and wrong as hers could not impair. 

Lady Isabel stood and looked at her with an air 
half majestic, half appealing. 

“I hoped I should find you here,” she said, gently, 
her voice sweet and sad as the vibrations of an 
wolian harp. “ Will you tell me how I ever injured 
you, Esther P” 

Miss Mount’s white teeth shut with a click. 

‘* Please to go back to your own apartments, Lady 
Isabel,” she said, sharply. “Iam here as the guest 
of Sir Robert and Lady Calthorpe, It is extremely 
disagreeable to me to meet you.” 

‘Because you have wronged me so, Esther,” said 
Lady Isabel, with firm sweetness. “ Will you tell 
me Low L incurred your enmity? I did not know I 
had an enemy in the world, except Sir Robert, who 
wants my money. What did I ever do to you that 
you should league yourself against me?” 

Miss Mount looked down a moment with a brood- 
ing glance. 

‘You were rich, and you bought the man I might 
have won with your money,” she said, passionately, 
lifting her stormy eyes. 

“li Thad guessed that my riches had aught to do 
with it,” said Lady Isabel, shivering; slightly, ‘if 
you and he had trusted me, I would gladly have 
given you part of what was mine, I would have 
given you half—or even all, sooner than have lived 
to such awful betrayal as I have. But no matter,” 
averting her lovely, rigid face a moment, “if that is 
all the wrong I have done you, you can well afford 
to forgive me, now you have won him at last. I shall 
never interfere with you—only give me my child.” 

“T could notif I would. I know no more where 
he is than you,” Miss Mount said, with a half-gasp. 

Lady Isabel extended her little supplicating hands. 
a are proud face was wan and snowy with an- 
guish, 

“Have mercy upon me, Esther,” she wailed. “ You 
are leagued with my enemies, you are in all their 
p'ans, you kuow that my boy and I alone stand be- 
tween them and what they so wickedly covet. They 
may take all if they will give him back to me. I 
will hide myself and him under a false name and quit 
England for ever. I will be as one dead, that they 
may have it all, if they will only give me my boy. 
Listen tome, Esther. You are not a mother, but 
surely you canimagine wiat it is, what it would be 
to have some one you loved—ah, a million times 
more than yourself—torn from your side to an un- 
known fate, a dreadful fate in ali probability—and he 
is so little, so young, so unused to suffering, to being 
away from me. lf you knew how his little face 
haunts me, how I never close my eyes but I hear his 
voice calling me—calliug me, * Mamma, mamma, I 
want you.’ I hear him say so many times, and I 
rm goto him. I don’t know where to go for 

Im. 

Lady Isabel’s voice broke in sobs. 
her face with her hands aud cried out, 

Esther Mount was moved against her will. She 
hated Lady Isabel for her beauty, for her unconscious 
supremacy still over the heart of the man whose 
very brain had been so horribly violated to make him 
forget her. But she had no enmity toward the child, 
but rather a secret tenderness perhaps. In the old 
days at Kirston, when she was comparatively a good 
woman, she had loved young Hugh for his father’s 
looks, and had won the child to love her. Esther 
Mount was not all bad. The thought of the little 
bright, manly boy, whose beaming, cherry face was 
more like his father’s than that father’s was now, 
sinote her with a pang that surprised herself. A 
spasm of remorse touched her, She went toward 
Lady Isabel. 

** Isabel,” she said, falteringly, “I had no hand in 
stealing your beautiful boy from you. I don’t know 

where he is, or even if he lives; but if he does, and 
i can reach him, you shall have him back again un- 
harmed. Bad as I am. you may trust me for that,” 


She covered 





Lady Isabel looked up mildly. She could not be- 
lieve the evidence of her senses, Was it indeed this 
false, cruel, treacherous enemy of hers who spoke 
such unexpected words, and spoke them as if she 
meant them too? Esther Mount understood that 
half-amazed, half-incredulous look. She was sneering 
at herself already for having spoken or felt as she 
just had. Her face hardened again. She drew back 
significantly as Lady Isabel would have spoken. 

“ Please to go now,” she said; I cannot answer 
for myself with you near. If you want me to keep 
my word about the child go, aud let me try to forget, 
if I can, who is his mother.” 

With a heavy sigh, but a heart somewhat lightened 
by Esther's strange promise in spite of her doubts, 
Lady Isabel returned to her own apartments. 

* * * * * 

He whom for convenience we have called for the 
time Mr. Elan, as he called himself, lay one sultry 
night tossing upon one of the blue velvet couches in 
those rooms to which Miss Mount with such careful 
pretence had conducted him. The night was very 
warm. Scarce a breath of air came through the one 
bowed window of his apartment. Miss Mount had 
not come near him for three days. She had not been 
able to muster courage to face him. 

Mr. Elan lay and thought of Lady Isabel. Ignorant 
of the truth though he was, his heart yet turned to 
her with passionate and irrepressible longing. More 
utterly, more madly and recklessly, because to his 
consciousness it was so hopeless, did Mr. Elan love 
that glorious vision which had dawned upon him as 
Bertrand Trevor only twice—once in the Park, once 
at Trevor House. He lay now recalling every item 
of it all, the astonishing words she had said, the soft 
brilliance of her great black eyes, the ebon lustre of 
her hair, the creamy whiteness of her dark, re- 
splendent face, the snowy fragility of the little 
hands, the tender, willowy grace of her drooping 
figure. i 

It all came back, and over him like a spell. He 
liked to lie and dream it over, it was like balm to his 
outraged soul, it soothed even the miserable bitter- 
ness of his present situation, : f 

Suddenly there came a low, faint tap upon his 
door. 

He started, and listened, thinking he might be mis- 
taken. It came again. He rose and went toward 
the door. 

“* Who is there?” he asked. 

There was no response, but as he cast his eyes 
downward he saw a tiny folded slip of paper pushed 
under the door. 

Drawing it out quickly, he saw it was written on, 
and read, in a cramped, irregular but singularly em- 
phatic hand: 

“Your door opens with a concealed spring. I 
heard them say so. Look for it on your side, while I 
look on this.” 

*T can’t find any spring,” he said, aloud, mechani- 
cally. ‘I have tried before.” 

Then his eyes went over the mysterious paper again 
in a rapid, startled way. 

“Can it be another trick?” he muttered to him- 
self. “I ought to know this writing. Can it be 
another forgery ?” 

Suddenly, noiselessly, the door swung back, anda 
man faced him, tall—immensely so—broad of shoulder 
and long of limb, a swarthy giant with pale brown 
eyes, @ beard like an armful of red furze, and a head 
of bristling hair to correspond. 

He held out two hands big and muscular, the big, 
honest face glowed with eagerness and a dumb, 
animal-like pleasure, the long, strong arms caught the 
young man in their foldand clasped him in a strange, 
exulting embrace. 

Mr. Elan yielded to it asa long-lost son might 
have done in the arms of the father at last found. 
His sensitive, finely moulded lips were quivering as 
he drew himself out of that clasp, 


(To be continued.) 








A LABOUR OF LOVE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Never did victim walk the platform upon which 
stood the guillotine glittering hungrily for its prey 
with heavier heart than Jane walked up that narrow, 
red brick pathway to the rector’s door, closely es- 
corted by Sir Marcus, who grimly refused even yet 
to explain matters. 

Plying the knocker with a force that brought the 
cottagers to their doors all down the echoing street, 
Sir Marcus brusquely pushed aside the startled maid, 
who opened at the summons, and led the way straight 
to Mr. Gardiner’s well-remembered study, 

The door was flung open wide. 

“Here’s my daughter, Mrs, Thorncliff,” snapped 
the baronet, and pushed her in. 





Three persons rose at her entrance. 

The first she saw was the rector himself. The 
instant their eyes met he made a slight gesture that 
sent a thrill of hope through her. It meant “Be 
silent !” 

The next she saw was Miss Ingrave; her lovely 
face strained and distorted with evil passions into the 
visage of a fury, her golden hair streaming ragged 
and dusty down her travelling dress. Tho sight of 
her put life into Jane. She poured full scorn and de- 
fiance into her enemy’s menacing eyes. 

“ Accusation for accusation !” said Jane’s look. 

Miss Ingrave, understanding her perfectly, smiled 
in her face a cool, cruel smile of utter triumph. 

Two adventuresses, rivals; two impostors, foes; 
there they stood panting to unveil each other! 

The third person was a stranger—Jane knew him 
for Miss Ingrave’s admirer, What! he in the secret 
too? She bestowed a piercing glance upon him. 

He was @ man apparently between forty and fifty, 
a large man, rather corpulent, andof gigantic height. 
His complexion was of a peculiarly waxen fairness, 
his skin flaccid, and high forehead smooth and cold. 
With his colourless face, his red lips, and his glowing 
red beard ; with his pale green, slow-rolling eye, and 
his cold, sensual, satisfied air; with his large, chill, 
snowy hands ; he was so ghoul-like and so monstrous 
that the mere look of him sent a shiver through one 
as if a spirit had passed one by. 

A voice broke the momentary stillness—a voice as 
gentle, melodious and alluring as an angel. 

“Well, Gardiner, my dear fellow, how say you? 
What are we to call this fair lady?” queried Lord 
Adderley. 

There was dead silence. Jane stood eying the 
floor, passive. 

Miss Ingrave gloated on her, her eyes flashing like 
diamonds, and a cruel smile waiting to leap upon her 
curling lips. 

Sir Marcus, with his back against the door, grimly 
glowered into space. 

The rector bestowed a careful gaze on Jane, so 
careful a gaze that one might say he was rather try- 
ing not to see her than to see her, 

Then he drew back, and, in a low, hoarse but 
dogged tone, said: 

“This is all a mistake. 
Vail !” 

Miss Ingrave uttered a shriek of anger and incre- 
dulity. 

Lord Adderley’s blood-tipped fingers hovered 
about his mouth with a horribly craving air, but he 
smiled for all that. 

Sir Marcus straightened himself. 

Jane heaved one deep breath, and was herself 
again. She glanced from one tothe other with an 
air of surprise. 

“Look again!” cried Miss Ingrave, fiercely. ‘ She 
is iu a different dress now, you may not have noticed 
that ; look again, Mr. Gardiner; look closely.” 

The rector moved not a muscle. 

With stern face and down-dropped, introverted eyes 
he seemed to be lost in a trance of horror. 

Miss Ingrave swooped upon her rival, and grasp- 
ing her by the shoulder rudely dragged her to the 
waning light. 

“Call the servant!” exclaimed she, with angry 
violence. “She will remember her face, I’ll warrant! 
Ring the bell! I tell you it is Jane Vail.” 

**Oh come, come, my child!” spake the beautiful 
voice. “We are not polite to Mrs. ‘Uhorncliff; she 
will never forgive us. Evidently, as my friend here 
says (and he must speak the truth—he is a clergy- 
man), this is a mistake of yours.” 

Sir Marcus stumped across the floor, put a brawny, 
hand on Miss Ingrave’s delicate one, plucked it off 
Jane’s shoulder and gave Miss Ingrave a push that 
sent her flying half way to the door. 

“Jane Vail, forsooth!’? thundered he. 
idiots!” 

And he burst into a lusty volley of oaths. 

Miss Ingrave’s fair cheek blazed up; she stamped 
with fury, 

**T tell you she is Jane Vail!” cried she, sbrilly ; 
“ whether this gentleman recognizes her or uot as 
the woman that came here, I kaow—I know that ihe 
is Jane Vail,” 

‘ “Silence!” roared the baronet, clenching his 
sts. 

“You are all bewitched by her!” screamed Miss 
Ingrave ; “my lady, Sir Marcus, and Mr. Gardiner ; 
she twists you round her fingers, but she can’t twist 
me. Iknow she is Jaue Vail.” 

‘* Will you tell how you happen to know it?” in- 
quired my lord. 

Miss Ingrave collapsed. 

“ Always prove first and assert afterward,” said 
my lord, serenely. 

“ By Jove!” Sir Marcus burst out, “it's come to a 
pretty pass when a chit like that may drag my daugh- 
ter-in-law forty miles at her heels to staud up like a 
criminal and be examined by a booby that has forgot:en 
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our very presence by this time!” and he pointed 
wrathfully at the moody rector. “ You jealous 
vixen!” and he shook his fist at the beauteous Anna- 
bel. “I never liked you, and you shall smart yet for 
your intolerable impudence.” 

“ Why doesn’t she tell us who she is then ?” sobbed 
Annabel, in a passion of tears. “ Why doesn’t she 
tell ns where she comes from, where are her friends, 
anything about herself ?’ 

** Because I don’t choose to let her,’’ said Sir Mar- 
cus, and in the height of his wrath and championship 
he really believed what he said. 

“ Will somebody present me to the lady who has 
nnfortunately raised the suspicions of our beautiful 
but fallible Miss Ingrave?” said Lord Adderley, deli- 
cately interposing. 

Sir Mareus, sulkily responding, named my lord’s 
title, residence, etc., Mrs. Thorncliff’s name, etc., and 
the thing was done, 

My lord was a baron ; lived at Eywood Chase. 

Ey wood Chase was near Haslemere; at Haslemere, 
twenty years ago, Lady Annabel Ingrave had lived 
with Mrs. Tyermain, and Anthony had lived in the 
neighbourhood. 

My lord, with his strange green orbs upon her, in 
his distinguished voice uttered fluent and civil ex- 
planations, 

“1 owe you most humble apologies for the part I 
have taken in to-day’s proceedings, my dear Mrs. 
Thorncli‘f. As a friend of the family, knowing some- 
what of its past history, I came to hear from my 
friend, Miss Ingrave, of a certain silly suspicion she 
had hatched that Mrs. Colonel Thorncliff, the newly 
arrived widow, was the daughter of a certain marine 
who paid the penalty of his crimes several years ago 
on board a ship of which Sir Marcus was then an 
officer, The said girl has lately come forward send- 
ing impertinent and silly letters, demanding justice 
for her convict father, and naturally Sir Marcus 
feels uncomfortable at the idea of persecution.” 

“Confound you!” snapped Sir Marcus, turning as 
red as a lobster. ‘ You're too sharp to suit me.” 

“If you can possibly forget this piece of dis- 
courtesy,” continued my lord, daintily taking a pinch 
of snuff from a golden box incrusted with gems, and 
wiping his fingers on an exquisite silken handker- 
chief, “aud macnanimously admit me to your friend- 
ship—for really, madam, one meets with but one 
actual heroine in a lifetime (you see I have heard of 
the fire), and I covet your friendship—I shall do my 
utmost to condone for my presence here to-day in the 
ranks of your accusers.” 

Jane Vail, in the character of Mrs. Colonel Thorn- 
cliff, bowed graciously and smiled upon him. Jane 
Vail, in the character of the convict’s daughter, 
shook with creeping horror of him. 

Sir Marcus burst iv, blatant—like a bull in a china 
shop. 

“ How long am Iand my daughter to dance atten- 
dance on your whims, good people? Be hangedif we 
wait here another moment, Good evening to you, 
Gardiner. Come, Marian, my dear,” and his arm was 
round her. 

“Stop a moment,” said Miss Ingrave, between her 
teeth. “I can’t tell youthe real ground of my sus- 
picions of that woman—at present—humanity deters 
me, but that I have ground I solemaly swear to you. 
She is Jane Vail, the daughter of Anthony Vail, th: 
convict. She has entered Childerwitch under the 
false name of Marian Thorncliff. I know this, but I 
caunot prove it. I will prove it yet, however: let 
her beware! Now, Mr. Gardiner, favour us by calling 
your servant to face that woman, If innocent it can- 
not harm her, if guilty you will be the first to rejoice 
that her course of dissimulation is cut short. Or 
tla!l 1?” and her eager hand was on the bell. 

Mr. Gardiner lifted bis head. 

“Tt is useless,” said he, coldly, “ the servant I have 
now is not the servant I had then.” 

“Tbe people with whom she lodged; we can con- 
front her with them,” urged Miss Ingrave. 

“No, you can't,” said the rector, freezingly, “ they 
have left Little Catesby.” 

“ Sirange!” cried Miss Ingrave, her eyes flashing. 

“ Strange!” echoed my lord, his craving fiugers at 
his red lips, 

“Pe hanved with your plots and counterplots !” 
roared Sir Marcus, kicking the door open. “Come 
away, my dear.” 

Crossing the threshold Jane Vail ventured to look 
back at the rector, 

With head bowed in humiliation, and face pale 
with mental torture, he was looking after her sadly. 

She blessed him with her eyes, she poured a passion 
of eratitude into his heart, and so passed out, 

Tho first thing Sir Mareus did when he got her to 
himself was to hug her like a bear, 

“Ten thousand furies!” cried he, joyfully, “I'd 
almost thought I'd have to part with the only woman 
Tever saw that could give me my answer and be 
hanged to me!” 





Then, helping her into the carriage, he relapsed 
into himself again. 

“ Hotel, Dodge,” roared he. 

And off they went clattering to the only place of 
that appellation in antique Little Oatesby, where they 
spent the night. 

The arch-plotters went back as they had come, by 
the railway. 

And so this first pass of Jane’s mortal enemy was 
foiled, and by the last man on earth she would have 
expected to turn her champion—the rector of Little 
Catesby. 


CHAPTER X. 

Wett, Sir Marcus took Jane Vail home to Childer- 
witch in triumph. 

He made a fuss over her, dubbed her a heroine, etc., 
an’ constituted himself her patron, admirer and pro- 
tector. . 

And she let him. She was engaged heart and soul 
in examining and analyzing Lord Adderley, Miss In- 
grave’s elderly Adonis. He came and went ; almost 
every day he might be seen strolling through the 
grounds by fair Annabel’s side; but it was a fact 
worthy of note that whenever the colonel’s widow 
appeared on the scene my lord was sure to tack him- 
self on to her sleeve, and with luring wile to seek to 
draw her out of her icy reticence. 

Miss Ingrave dropped hostilities after making a 
pretty and graceful apology next morning to “ Sister 
Marian,”’ in Sir Marcus’s presence, and probably by 
Sir Marcus’s most brutally emphasized command, 

They never met by any chance alone, trying the 
mutual avoidance line of conduct. 

My lady lingered on, speechless. 

The doctors began to whisper that she might live. 

That instant hope began to live in Jane’s heart. 

My lady would yet finish that long-interrupted 
sentence! 

Courage then, Jane Vail! 

Brave all, let them do their worst, but wait for my 
lady to speak ! 

One day a visitor called on Mrs. Colonel Thorn- 
cliff—no other than the Reverend Octavius Gar- 
diver. 

Flushing with pleasure, for, woman-like, she was 
bursting with gratitude toward her grim benefactor, 
she hastened down the stairs, and had the small 
gratification of beholding Miss Annabel Ingrave 
prettily amusing herself in the corridor below with a 
couple of the baronet’s hounds, both the drawing- 
room doors being set wide oper. 

Fearful of provoking the young lady’s suspicions, 
Jane passed in without attempting to close the door 
behind her. 

The rector looked worn and haggard; his eyes 
were as bloodshot and his face as pale as if he had 
not slept a wink since he saw her last. 

Miss Ingrave paused in her pretty play to witness 
the meeting. 

Mr. Gardiner greeted Jane with a bow that was 
the acme of formality. 

Jane greeted him with a cold condescension that 
was the height of propriety. 

Miss Ingrave was forced—as their faces were both 
toward the open doors—to return to her playmates, 
using her sharp ears however. 

“Madam,” said the rector, in his stilted manner, 
“ being in the neighbourhood I made bold to call on 
you to confer with you on a subject which has pressed 
upon my mind ever since our last meeting. Be- 
ware!” breathed the rector, fixing his eyes expres- 
sively upon hers—(Miss Ingrave was absorbed with 
Silk and Scarlet’s merry antics)—“ listening ears are 
every where,” 

He was sitting beside a little mother-o’-pearl table, 
upon which lay a large crimson and gold volume ; by 
lifting the board as if to look inside the rector 
could conceal his face from Miss Ingrave, while look- 
ing at Jane, and murmur a few words at a time— 
evidently his purpose in coming to Childerwitch. 

She answered his formal announcement suitably 
in the character of Mrs. Thoracliff, 

“Go on, sir, I shall be happy to hear you,” she 
said, graciously. “I bless you from my heart for the 
mercy: you showed me!” whispered she, in the 
character of Jane Vail. 

“ Doubtless you have heard the story of this girl 
Jane Vail,’ said the rector—(Mrs. Thorncliff 
shrugged her shoulders) —“ it is of her I would speak. 
I believe she began this project of hers with pure 
and noble motives”—(Jane’s eyes shone)—“ would it 
not be a pity if those pure motives should change to 
less noble ones, and the path that she entered for her 
father’s liberation should lead her into imposture ?” 

The rector paused and gazed keenly at Jane. 

Miss Ingrave was at this moment flitting past the 
window outside. 

“ Must she abandon her purpose ?” whispered Jane, 
crimsoning with pain and shame, 

“Yes, if it involves deceit!” breathed the rector, 





frowning at her behind the book board (Miss Ingrave 
with the hounds skurried into the corridor again), 
“Should the poor girl ever venture here under the 
supposition that Sir Marcus would assist her I assure 
you she would find herself bitterly mistaken ; there- 
fure I implore you, if she ever should come here, to 
use your influence in her behalf.” 

“To appeal to Sir Marcus on her behalf?” asked 
Mrs. Thorncliff. 

‘No, to appeal to herself to leave such dangerous 
ground,” answered the rector. 

Miss Ingrave passed out of view. 

“Who wrote me that letter?” demanded Jano 
Vail. 

“ The man who ruined your father,” said the rector 
behind the cover, 

“ His name?” breathed Jane, paling. 

The rector, idly tilting the cover of the book up 
and down, waited till Miss Ingrave, her blossom- 
coloured skirts in her hands, and her buckled shoes 
glancing, flew past with the lithe hounds in pursuit, 
Then he rapidly spread open the volume, whirled 
over the leaves, and put his finger on a place, turning 
the book toward Jane Vail. 

And Jane Vail read: 

Adderley, Baron. 

She uttered a cry. 

“* Hush !” whispered the rector, closing the book. 

Miss Ingrave’s maid entered, crossed the drawing- 
room, and pulled down a blind. Meanwhile she 
looked into Jane’s face with a point-blank gaze of 
curiosity, 

Jane, in the character of Mrs, Thorncliff, called 
her hastily. 

“ See what is the matter with this bandage,” said 
she, ‘Is it not too tight?” 

Fanuy loosened the bandage and withdrew. 

“TI will do everything I conscientiously can for 
Miss Vail if she should ever come here,” said Mrs, 
Thorncliff ; “ but what can I do?” 

“ You can only bid her fly,” said the rector. 
“Why, what danger is she in ?’’ asked Mrs. Thorn- 
cliff. 

“Bid her fly!” reiterated the rector, with vehe- 
mence. 

Mrs. TPhorncliff—under Miss Ingrave’s eye—civilly 
insisted : 

“ My good sir, explain yourself.” 

Mr. Gardiner—Miss Ingrave’s eye withdrawn— 
seized the volume once more, whirled over the 
leaves, and again turned it toward Jane, pointing at 
a place. r 

Jane read, under Baron Adderley’s stately para- 
graph of lineage: 

“Patron of three livings—St. Katherine’s, St 
Merrow, Little Catesby.”’ 

“ Do you see?” whispered Mr. Gardiner, “I am 
his bond slave. I cannot lift a finger against him.” 

“T see,” faltered Jane Vail. ‘ You dare not openly 
befriend me.” 

The ghoul-like Adderley swam before her with in- 
conceivable horror. She saw again the slow, greenish, 
rolling eye, the dreadful crimson mouth, the puffed- 
out, pallid cheek, and the large, soft, unwieldy body, 
offering to her simple imagination the tout ensemble 
of a monster white slug. 

And those beast-like eyes had gloated on the suffer- 
ings of Anthony Vail! That giaut frame had grown 
fat on his ruin. 

And that loathsome hand, which lately had pressed 
hers with luring wile, had written yonder brutal 
letter to Anthony Vail’s daughter. 

Why? 

Her heart asked it, her blazing eyes asked it, her 
white lips asked it, 

For the third time—Miss Ingrave slowly pacing 
down the corridor, looking in at this door, looking in 
at that door, the hounds pattering at her heels—the 
rector opened the Book of Peerage and pointed to & 
paragraph. 

“ Dimon Adderley, P.C., 12th Baron in the Peerage 
of England. Born May, 1829; was educated at Har- 
row; entered the Royal Navy 1844; became a lieu- 
tenant 1850; succeeded his uncle in 1854 (Anthony 
Adderly, bis cousin, heir presumptive, having died in 
1854). Retired from the navy 1855,” 

In breathless astonishment, cold, terrified, the con- 
vict’s daughter read these words. 

They burned themselves on her brain, they swam 
in a sea of mist before her, they loomed through 
scrolls of fire. 

Anthony Adderley, his cousin, heir presumptive. 

“ Rouse yourself, for Heaven's sake!” whispered 
the rector ; “ here comes Miss Ingrave.” 

“ Excuse the intrusion !” murmured a sweet, sweet 
voice; “but I could not restrain my anxiety any 
longer. Dearest Sister Marian, are you ill? I’m 
afraid Mr, Gardiner is exciting you very much, aud 
she is so weak!” turning piteously toward him, and 
looking hard at the volume he had been fumbling 
with so long. 
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“T have been telling Mrs. Thorncliff the story of 
Jane Vail as she told it to me,” said the rector, as.he 
put his elbow on the book, hiding the emblazoned 
title thereof; ‘she is both shocked and indignant. 
I have asked her to befriend the girl should she ever 
come here.” 

“Yes ?” murmured Miss Ingrave, moistening her 
red lips sweetly, while a fiend lurked in her eye. 

“ And I shall certainly do so,” interposed Jane, 
lifting her bowed head high—higher than she had 
ever lifted it before, while a grand flash of wrath and 
grief illumined her countenance ; “ base-born she may 
be, but she has sworn to have her rights or die!”, 

“Yes ?” breathed Miss Ingrave, as enticingly as 
before, and stood looking from one to the other. 

Pale and agitated the rector rose to go. 

* Ring the bell for me, if you please,” said Jane, 
coolly, to Miss Ingrave, and Miss Ingrave was foreed 
to obey. 

The instant her back was turned Jane made # sign 
to the rector. 

Before she had reached the bell, and got a chanee 
to look back, the rector had whipped up the Book of 
Peerage, set it on a neighbouring cheffonier, and put 
in its place a Book of Beauty similarly bound. 

When Miss Ingrave returned he was bowing his 
adien, Jane accompanied him to the drawing-room 
door; and when there he came to a dead stop and 
looked earnestly at her. 

“ Will you take my advice ?” 

She crested her head, 

“No,” said Jane Vail. 

The rector’s hand wasin hispocket. He drew it 
out—a scrap of paper wasin it. He caught her eye, 
dropped the scrap upon the mat at her foot, bowed 
again and walked away. 

Flora came in answer to the bell ; and witha single 
look her mistress directed her to pick up the paper, 
telling her in the meanwhile to bring her a scarf as 
she wished to walk in the garden. All this passed so 
swiftly and naturally that even Miss Ingrave’s sharp 
eyes were not aware of the by-play- 

In a few minutes Flora appeared with the scarf, and 
escorted Jane into the garden. 

Mr. Gardiner still remained on the iage drivein 
front of the house buttonholed by Sir Marcus. As 
he saw her pass him he settled himself contentedly 
on a garden chair and plunged into argument, 

Jane, attended by Flora, went into the shrubbery ; 
the arbour was there, an inviting asylum, in which 
she might peruse the paper free from spying eyes. 

She entered it, took the paper from Flora, aud un- 
folded it. 

It was an advertisement cut from a newspaper 
running thus: 

“Friends of Jane Vail, daughter of the late An- 
thony Vail, a marine on board the ‘ Guinevere,’ are 
requested to communicate with J. B, Grayley, P.O., 
Haythorpe-in-the Marsh.” 

A pitfall under her very feet! 

Any moment she might expect to be confronted 
with some old friend dragged from obscurity by this 
plausible paragraph in a daily paper, to identify her 
as Jane Vail, the impostor. 

This was the meaning of the rector’s reiterated 
injunction for her to fly! 

She trembled at the reality and imminence of her 
danger. 

And she had found the man. 

Coiled in his thousand sinuosities, hidden deep in 
the caverns of guile, dug by cunning and fear, she 
had found him, and dragged him to the light, as she 
vowed she would in the rector’s study three months 
ago! 

"les he was, the white slug, the ghoul, the demon 
baron! 

Fly? Never, while that monster fattened on her 
father’s inheritance ! 

This she vowed over the newspaper scrap as she 
read the menacing words. 

Well, this abyss must be bridged. 

She glanced toward the rector. 

He was anxiously looking her way. 

In that warm heart help was near. 

She resolved to send the rector to London to warn 
her friends not to answer the advertisement. 

Sie bade Flora destroy the paper (for it must be 
remembered that all this time her own hands were 
useless), and then she sauntered back to the house. 

When within hail Sir Marcus hailed her, as she 
knew he would, aud detained her talking for a 
ninute. 

“ When Miss Ingrave goes out riding this even- 
ing,” said Jane, giving Mr. Gardiner a significant 
glance, ‘I may come out and walk again. Since you 
are not going away from the village this evening ’— 
another meaaing glance—“TI shall be glad if you will 
walk over with that book, You will find me in the 
shrubbery.” 

And with a glance at the summer-house (which 
Mr. Gardiner took in and bowed assent to), and a 





conventional adieu, Mrs, Colonel Thorncliff sauntered 
juto the house. 

That afternoon, in spite of all the doctors in 
Christendom, the letter home was written at last. 

Sad work it was, and many a heavy sigh did sho 
heave over it ; but love and fear upheld her siukiug 
strength, and the task was achieved. 

Nothing for Mr, Gardiner to do but to go to her 
mother, give a brief outline of her career, and hand 
her the letter. 

Far as she had strayed from the noble path of 
truth, Jane humbly hoped her motive would be ac- 
cepted, and so her wrongdoing forgiven. 

Miss Ingrave was wont to ride out in tho after- 
noon, escorted by her admirer and followed by a 
groom. 

Miss Ingrave went out, as usual, this afternoon at 
five o’clock, 

From my lady’s windows Jane watched the ap- 
proach to the house for two hours, yet no rector ap- 
peared. 

It was pretty deep twilight—almost on the verge 
of night, in fact—when, heart-sick with suspense, 
she at length bade Flora to wrap her in her thick, 
dark waterproof, and went out to wait in the sum- 
mer-house. 

A few minutes after she had taken her seat she 
heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and, peering 
through the twining vines which mantled the lattice- 
work, she beheld Miss Ingrave and my lord sweep 
up to the door in gallant style. She gave up her 
project in despair. She could not venture to wait 
there for Mr. Gardiner without exposing him to the 
suspicious of the baron. 

She was leaving the summer-house when she saw 
the pair, instead of parting at the door, stroll down 
the terrace steps and turn into the shrubbery. 

She stepped back into the darkness of the arbour 
to allow them to pass. So vehement was her detes- 
tation of them both that at sny time she would have 
gone a mile out of her way to avoid them. 

On they came, Mies Ingrave holding up her dark, 
rich ridimg-dress from her pretty, arched feet, my 
lord’s waxy face gleaming wan and ike in 
the dusk—straight on to the door of the arbour. 

Jane turned hot and cold in an instant. Suppose 
they were to stay there until Mr. Gardiner innocently 
made his appearance in answer to her hint of the 
morning! She must pass them, however odious to 
brush the person of a would-be murderess and to 
touch her father’s foe. 

A word was spoken, however, that rooted her to 
the spot—as unable to move as if she had been 
paralyzed. 

My lord was leaning his huge frame against one 
doorpost, his upturned profile bulbous, dropsical, dis- 
gustingly defined against the pallid evening sky. 
Miss Ingrave was leaning against the opposite door- 
post, her charming blue eyes fixed upon him witha 
singular, dove-like softness and anxiety. 

‘* Marian Brace!” muttered my lord. ‘True, you 
might alvertize for her friends also.” 

A pleasant hearing for the pseudo Marian Brace ! 

‘* My lord,” said Miss Ingrave, uneasily, “I fear to 
do auything so rash. Sir Marcus would turn me out 
of yonder gates should I do this. Why not advertize 
for her frfends yourself ?” 

“My pretty ally,” observed he, taking out his 
jewelled snuff-box and tapping it with oue tinted 
nail, “ I love to be served by you. That is why.” 

‘wo tears rushed into her upraised eyes. 

“Do you?” faltered she, in a trembling voice. 
“ You know I would die to serve you.” 

“By Jove!” drawled my lord, Then stopping to 
take snuff and be absorbed in nasal sensations for a 
few moments, he continued: “ That’s equal to a de- 
claration almost.” 

A hot blush dyed her cheeks, her head drooped— 
Miss Ingrave was abashed. 

‘You know what I mean,” said she, hastily, ‘I 
owe all that I have to you, and of course it is my 
duty to obey you.” 

“ And you always do your duty, don’t you?” said 
my lord, wiping the ends of his fingers upon his deli- 
cate handkerchief. ‘‘Good girl! What an idiot 
Thorncliff was to marry the woman in there instead 
of you! She doesn’t worry much about duty, I fancy ; 
if she has a purpose she goes through with it neck 
or nothing.” 

* And so do I, don’t 1?” exclaimed she, quickly. 

“Humph! yes, with reservations. Rash? bah! 
What do you fear?” 

“ Defeat,” said Miss Ingrave, “and then disgrace. 
My lord, you are at times a hard taskmaster, When 
I have done this in obedience to your com- 
mand “ 

“Suggestion, dear girl,’ interposed Lord Ad- 
derley. 

“It is a command which [ dare not disobey,” said 
she, sharply. “ When I have performed it, should 
Sir Marcus observe the advertisement, and tax me 





with inserting it, who will protect me from the conse- 
quences of his wrath ?” 

There was a short silence. 

My lord, looking serenely down upon her, seemed 
quite unaware that such a question could be answered 
by him. 

Ajblaze shot from the lady's eyes, and she ground 
her teeth like a young fury. 

“What has come over you?” gasped she, her 
voice changed by passion; “is it nothing to you 
whether I live or die? Where are all the kind pro- 
mises of protecticn and reward with which you be- 
guiled me when you first told me the history of your 
Cousin Aathony and commanded me to watch for 
his daughter Jane? I have done all [ could for you 
—have scarcely eaten or slept since the night I saw 
Lady Thorncliff on her knees kissing the hand of 
Marian Brace under Anthony Adderley’s portrait, 
and calling her Anthony’s daughter! I have lived 
the life of aspy. Ihave imprisoned myself day by 
day to watch her; and because my first trap for her 
has failed you treat me with derision, and exact a 
service from me which will cost me my position in 
Childerwitch.” 

My lord was buttoning up his riding-coat and 
drawing on his left-hand riding-glove very deli- 
beratel 
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“Good night,” drawled he, holding out his soft 
right hand. 

Miss Ingrave looked wildly in his cold, stolid face, 
strack dumb. 

He shrugged his huge shoulder, turned on his heel 
aud was lounging off, 

“Come back!” faltered she, choking with agita- 
tion. 

He came back a step with an odiously indifferent 
airof good humour. She held out her pretty taper 
hands imploringly; tears sparkled in her eyes; a 
charming diffidence overspread her fair cheeks with 
rich blushes, 

“ Are you angry with me, Dimon?” breathed she. 

He took her hands loosely in his one great palm, 
drew her closer, and looked in her face. 

“What! crying?” said my lord, with a slight 
teasing laugh. “ You young crocodile!’? What do 
you intend to force me to say? Out with it!” 

‘“* What is to become of me if you desert me ?” cried 
Miss Ingrave, despairingly, while her large, beautiful 
eyes flashed up to his in passionate appeal. 

My lord patted her cheek, but said nothing. 

“Lady Thorncliff will no longer suffer me in the 
house,” said Miss Ingrave, putting a fierce restraint 
upou herself that she might speak calmly. ‘ Her last 
words were to accuse me of being in league with you 
to keep Anthony Adderley out of his rights; her 
first words, should she recover—and the doctors say 
there is hope—will be to order me from Childerwitch, 
You are setting me tasks to perform which will make 
Sir Marcus also my enemy, for I assure you he is in- 
fatuated with that woman; and my only safety until 
my lady recovers enough to denounce me is to keep 
on friendly terms with Sir Mareus. You kaow that 
whenever my lady can speak that woman will get 
from her the whole story of the disiuheritance of your 
cousin. Can you not find me some safer mode by 
which I can get her out of the house before my lady 
recovers? She once gone, my lady will not venture 
to speak in behalf of a mau of whom Sir Marcus used 
to be so jealous.” 

My lord, indolently lounging against the door post, 
softly rubbing his large soft hands while he listened 
to her eager reasouing, here deigued to reply. 

“ My good creature, it not unfrequently occurs to 
me that all your suspicions of the woman up there are 
based on jealousy.” 

She bit her lip and looked disconcerted—only for ¢ 
moment though. 

“ asa perfectly impartial witness, having no per- 
sonal interest in the affair, do you see nothing to sus- 
pect ?” demanded she, bitterly. 

“Dol? Oh, come now, you expect too much of 
me!” drawled my lord, lazily admiring her perfect 
neck, as she drew it haughtily up, “ It is your pro- 
vince to look after my interests, you are here to look 
after my interests; I have nothing to do with it but to 
listen to your amusing experieuces, to give a helping 
hand, if so inclined, when your ingenuity seems to 
fail you.” P 4 

This my lord uttered as lightly and teasingly as if 
he were indeed an indifferent onlooker, laughing in 
his sleeve at her fanatical intrigues, 

She wrung her hands in a momentary passion of 
despair, yet there was a certain yearning satisfaction 
in her tone as she answered : 

“T know I am your bondslave, held in chains 
which I cannot break—and love to wear,” she added, 
almost in a whisper. “ But, my lord, if you suppose 
I am jealous of Marian Thorncliff because she married 
my betrothed you are wonderfully mistaken. I never 
cared a straw for Lawry Thorncliff although, sinoe 
you had ordained that 1 was to marry Lim and my 
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sady ran mad after the same idea, I intended to do go, 
I never loved him. I tell you so, solemnly.” 

“Heigh ho!” yawned my lord. “ What does it 
matter whether you did or not? Who is made better 
or worse ?” 

She gave him a look of most impassioned meaning. 

Intent on his nails he did not observe it. 

“ You called me jealous,” said she, bitterly. 

“ Possibly I did not think of the late Colonel Thorn- 
cliff,” observed he, in his most derisive tone. 

She gazed at him attentively, aud her breast began 
to heave. 

My lord’s tipped fingers hovered round his faintly 
smiling lips as if they were feeding him with some 
delicious food. 

At length she gasped: 

“Do you mean that I am jealous of Mrs. Thorncliff 
for your sake?” 

“* Possibly,” answered my lord. 

“T could not be jealous of her in that way,” said 
Miss Ingrave, scornfully, but her bosom was heaving 
higher and higher, ‘unless indeed her ugliness 
amounts to fascination.” 

Lord Adderley laid back his huge head and laughed 
epjoyably, 

hen he said: 

“ Annabel, that béte noir of yours is positively the 
grandest woman | have ever met. Physical beauty 
sinks into insignificance beside the enthusiastic 
bravery, self-sacrifice and resolution of her character. 
If in time you canuot prove her to be my enemy’s 
daughter, my oath on it but I'll be tempted to make 
her the lady of Ey wood Chace,” 

There was a dead silence, 

The girl in the twilight gazed into vacancy with a 
look to freeze one’s blood; the girl in the dark be- 
hind her grew cold as death with morial fear. 

Was this a wild ruse of my lord’s to goad Anna- 
bel Ingrave on to destroy her ? 

Or—horrible thought!—was she indeed an object 
of admiration to Dimon Adderley ? 

Miss Ingrave suddenly stepped out in front of my 
lord, and with her two wild, flashing eyes fixed upon 
him and one trembling hand pointing toward the 
evening sky, she said, with blood-curdling fury: 

“‘ Before Heaven, I swear that she shall never live 
to see that day!” 

Lord Adderley, lounging comfortably against the 
summer-house, fingering his red lips, and laughing 
with his greenish, globular eyes, seemed so very 
like a demon gloating over a glimpse of murder 
hat Miss Ingrave, even in her delirious passion, 
gazed with terror and awe upoa him, and saying, 
hoarsely ; 





[THE RECTOR’S WARNING. ] 


“ Oh, Dimon, Dimon, would you have me do that ?” 
staggered away from him, pale as ashes and moaning 
to herself. 

Left by himself Lord Adderley hissed a short laugh 
or two, refreshed himse!f with snuff. carefully flicked 
the particles off his riding-coat, and sauntered off to 
his big black horse, which a groom was walking up 
and down in front of the house. 

A few minutes subsequently he was trotting 
gently down the drive, his white face turned up to 
the sky. 

Jane sank upon a seat, faint and trembling. 

Dangers on every side, threatening—threatening 
direly. 

The rector had said “ Fly!” Lord Adderley’s in- 
sinuation echoed warningly “Fly!” Miss Ingrave’s 
menanco had repeated with tenfold urgency “ Fly! 
fly!” 

She was helpless; the game was passing out of her 
hands, 

These two knew that she was Jane Vail as well as 
she knew it herself. They were only hastening to 
prove i tto Sir Marcus and so exposo her as an im- 
postor that she might lose her only friend. And 
then what would befall her ? 

She crouched in the dark of the summer-house, 
weeping bitterly. 

Yes, she must fly. 

Back she must go to the flower-making days, with 
her poor little made-up story, to her mother, while 
her heart was broken over the failure of her pur- 


pose. 
And Anthony Vail must die in his cell. What? 


Die there? No! no! no! Never, while the blood 
flows iu Jennie’s veins and warms her heart with 
love! 

No! no! no! Never, while a demon usurps 
his place, slothful in security, lolling in luxurious- 
ness ! 

“T will not desert my post!” said Jane, resolutely. 
‘* Success or death !” 

She calmed herself to think. A cautious footfall 
startled her—a tall, slight figure stood in the doorway, 
earnestly looking in. 

“ Mr, Gardiner,” said Jane, softly, 

It was Mr. Gardiner, and he came in, and stood 
before her. 

“Leave this place at once!’’ said he, sternly, 
without a word of preface. “I canuot—I dare not 
blacken my soul by upholding you in your deceit. 
Miserable girl! you have ruined me—you have 
foreed me to utter falsehood to save you from de- 
struction.” 

“ Heaven must have put itin your heart,” said she: 





humbly. “It was a piece of kindness which I can 
never forget.” 

‘* What could have tempted you to deceive Sir 
Marcus Thorncliff ?”’? demanded the rector, not heed- 
ing her; ‘and, above all, to deceive that good, gentle 
lady, his wife ?” 

“There was no other way for ma to learn my 
father’s history, it seemed,” faltered she, shame- 
facedly. 

“ Did you never hear,” said Mr. Gardiner, sadly, 
“ that God can take care of His world without your 
falsehood to help Him?’ And not only yours—ser 
what guilt is mine. Oh, my poor girl, this is a sad, 
sad business! Come—will you accompany me this 
evening? I will place you in safety with my sister 
at Little Catesby.” 

His tone wasso unmistakeably kind, despite tho 
reproofs which he uttered, that tears rushed into her 
eyes. 

She had indeed involved him in her wrong doing 
in a way that must have been inexpressibly galling 
to him. The feeling of degradation which had failen 
upon him the moment he had uttered that falsehood 
to save her from the clutches of a man whom he be- 
lieved wicked enough to destroy her, evinced its pre- 
sence in his haggard looks and velement urging of 
her to release him from a participation in her im- 
posture, 

Looking upon that gentleman of honour sufforing 
the disgrace of dishonour for her sake, she felt her 
heart rise up against the baseness of thus immolating 
him as well as herself upon the altar of false- 
hood, Was it just that he should contract guilt 
that remorse could never wash away because she 
chose to walk through a guilty by-way to rescue her 
father ?” 

Shame, Jennie! shame! 

Oh, bitter day that she strayed from truth 

Her heart tore her two ways—conscience pleaded 
for the rector—love pleaded for the convict. 

She began to cry wildly, distractedly. It was no 
use for the rector to ask, in alarm, what was the 
matter, to soothe her with kind commonplaces. 
Her poor, generous, brave, erring little heart was 
breaking. 

When he had said‘ Fly for your own sake” she 
had flatly refused to desert her post; but when he 
now said “Fly, for my sake!” ah! that was a dif- 
ferent matter. 

She stood up at last, shaking in every limb. 

“I will go, then,” said she, choking with grief. 
“Heaven help my poor father! I will go. Take me 
home to mother.” 

(To be continued.) 
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By the Au*hor of “ Nickleboy’s Christmas-Boz,” 
Maurice Durant,’’ etc., etc. 
——<——__—__ 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
Down, thou climbing sorrow ! 


Thy element's below. 
* * . * . 


Oh, that way madness lies ; let me shun 
that. Shakespeare. 

THE reader will be spared an extended description 
of Clarence Clifford’s sovl’s anguish. Such emotion 
as that which tore his heart in twain and drove him 
to the verge of insanity is indescribable, and he who 
would attempt to pen it must fail lamentably. 

Time, tide, and death wait for no man. 

The funeral cortége passed on and left Clarence 
Clifford in the hauds of the postillions and a small 
gathering of villagers, who, halting betwixt two opi- 
nions as to whether more interest could be got out of 
the agony of one living person than the burial of two 
dead ones, had decided in favour of the former, and 
stood gaping round him, 

At last some one, the only Solomon in the crowd, 
suggested that it might be well to convey him to the 
inn, and in silence the post-chaise was turned and the 
hirer of it conveyed to the “ Rivershall Arms.” 

Here they prepared a room for him and literally 
locked him up in it, for it was evident that he could 
not be trusted to his own devices, and every soul in 
the village having arranged to be at the funeral there 
was no one left to take charge of him. 

So there he remained in a darkened room, alone, 
with that indescribable agony at his heart and the 
tolling of the bell in his ears. 

Presently the bell ceased, the suppressed hum came 
back to the village, and the Arms was inhabited 
again, 

The room in which they had put him was directly 
over the common or public room. They had not 
chosen the best room for him because it offered more 
advantages for self-destruction in the shape of bell- 
pulls, fire-irons, and a constable’s staff. 

This second-best apartment was a very poor affair, 
With great slits in the floor, through which came the 
heat and smoke of the room below, and occasionally 
the conversation of the occupants. 

Clarence Clifford, lying on the floor, with his head 
leaning upon his arm against the bed was conscious 
of this, but for some time the gusts of voices came 
upon his ear unmeaningly. 

Presently, however, as his grief became deadened 
and numbed by its very intensity, the words grew into 
shape and signification, and he found himself listening 





[Miss LUCAS THROWS OFF THE MASK. ] 


in a stupefied, half-conscious way, as if he were dead 
and the still living were talking over his grave, 

How benumbed his faculties were can be under- 
stood; the conversation did not draw a groan from 
him. 

A rough voice was speaking with a broken, 
thoughtful tone, and a pause every now and then 
filled up with sighs. 

“ Ah, and so the squire be gone, and the mistress 
too, Jem! It’sa bad day for Rivershall this. He 
was short and testy sometimes—which of us bean’t ? 
—but a good one at heart. There’s none of us here 
have wanted for anything while the Squire Ralph 
owned the Hall.” 

‘“ Ay, ay,” was the sad response, “he was good at 
heart, and Miss Lily was an angel.” 

“ Angel,” repeated the man who had spoken first, 
“that bean’t the word for her. It be used tov often 
to please me, Jem; find summut more uncommon 
like. Bless her sweet heart and send her peace, say I.” 

“ Amen!” came heartily and tearfully. 

** These be sad days altogether for all on us, Mike,” 
said another. ‘‘ The undertaker have had it all his 
own way in t’ village for a good bit now. The church- 
yard’s anigh full, anigh full, The angel o’ death 
have been among us,” 

“ Ay,” said some of the voices again, but there 
were many remained silent, Mike amongst them. 

** Mike,’’ said the man called Jom, speaking with a 
slightly lowered voice, “ you bore a hand at t’ hearse, 
didn’t ee 2?” 

“JT did,” replied Mike, 

“ Did—did you go to notice anything now ?” con- 
tinued Jem, and stopped. 

Mike puffed at his pipe. 

“Notice what?” he asked, 

“ Anything peculiar and out-o’-the-way.” 

**{ noticed nothin’ out-o’ -the-way, did you?”’ re- 
plied Mike, but with a certain hesitation. 

There was @ pause in which the stupefied listener 
up above knew that the man was looking round at 
his companions with cautious timidity before he com- 
mitted himself to speech. 

* Well,” he said, at last, slowly. and in a still lower 
voice, “if Ido speak the truth, I did. Now, Bill 
Somers, you lent a hand, was one of them as lifted 
the coffins, didu’t you go to notice nothing rum like ?” 

‘“*N—o,”’ said a thin, quavering voice, “ what 
should I a’ noticed at suchatime? I was all for 
carryin’ on for the poor squire.” 

“ Ay, ay,” came the response again, 

“ About the coffins,” said Mike, taking up the sub- 
ject suddenly, “ well, Jem, now you reminds me, I 
did. I did notice summut, but I’d forgot it.” 
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* Ah,” said Jem, “I’m glad on’t. 
said it were my fancy, but it warn’s. 
were as heavy as lead.” 

“ They was lead perhaps,” 

“ No, they weren’t,” 


Some on ye’uda 
Them cofins 


suggested a voice. 

said Mike, instantly ; “ there 
weren't no time to make’em. Don’t I know, for I 
lended a hand to carry ’em to the lodge? More by 
token they was made by the new doctor's orders, aud 
most particular he were. They weren't lead, Bill, 
but they was as heavy as lead none the more for that 
when the squire and tue young mistress were iuside.”’ 

** Ay, and there’s summut else as is most peculiar, 
Mike,” said Jom, encouraged by the general look of 
interest and awe, “ bean’t it a strange thing for aslim 
young lass like Miss Lily to weigh more nor a big- 
boned man like Sir Ralph ?” 

“It’s impossible that, mate,” commented Mike, 
curtly, 

“ But it bean’t,” retorted Jem, with grim triumph, 
“ Ask Bill and Jack if Miss Lilian’s coffin didu’ t weigh 

nigh again as much more than the squire’ a 

“Ay, that be the straight truth,” said two voices, 
assenutingly ; “‘and so it did, Jem.” 

“ An,” said Jem, triumphantly, “ you don’t think ag 
I can be five pound out in my reckoning, Mike Sulli- 
van? Weren’t I at the mill at Nerriton, a liftin’ bags 
and weights all day, and couldn’t I tell a bale within 
a couple of pounds?” 

“ Ay, youdid ought to, that’s certain,” said several. 

“T should think so,” said Jem; “norI haven't 
been and gone and carried so many of ’em to the 
churchyard for nothing, mates. I knows the weizht 
they generally run, man and gal and woman, and [ 
ses that there never were such a lumpin’ weight as 
the squire nor the dear lass,” 

There wasa dead silence, broken only by the puffing 
of the smoker and the occasional setting down of a 
pewter pot upon the plain deal table. 

Presently the sound of a horse’s feet and wheels 
caused one of them to look up with a: 

** What be that 2?” 

“That’s the strange doctor’s cart,” replied Jem, 
who seemed to be the best informed of the company. 

“ What’s he doin’ ?” aske sd the same qu vatiouvr. 

“ Goin’ to Lunnon wi’ the poor squire’s things.’ 

“ What, the Hall things, the furniture ?” 

“No,” retorted Jem, scornfully; “ d’you think as 
one cart ’ud take ’em, soft? No, the linen and furni- 
ture out of the squire and Miss Lilian’s rooms, what’s 
been hinfected as they calls it.’’ 

“Ah,” said the man, ‘‘ goin’ to Lunnon. 
thing goes to Lunnon, even them deadly things! 

“* Whose cart’s the doctor got?” asked Mike. 

“*T dunno,” saidJem. “ Bill Yardley offered his, but 
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’ 
t’ doctor says no, as he wouldn’t go ¢’ risk spoilin 


it with the infection, and as he should get a cart from 
Lunnon as was kept o’ purpose like. Aud that be it 
a goin’ along.” 

“Who drives it ?” asked Mike. 


“Dunno; one o’ doctor’s chaps, same as came wi’ 
it.” 

* Any one know ’em ?” asked Mike. 

“Not as l’m aware on,” replied Jem, as ready to 
answer as the other to question. “ Yardley seed one 
ou ’em and said as he was the ugliest chap as he’d 
ever set eyes on. For all t’ world like a furriner.” 

“Ah,” said Mike. “T’ doctor’s summut of a 
furriner himself. Them furriners stick together, I’ve 
hearn. And whose a comin’ t’ the Hall, Jem?” 
“Lady Melville,” replied Jem, “the ould Squire 


William's young widow. She’s to come when the 
house is done up and set t’ rights. Ab! who'd a 
thought we should ever seo t’ ould stock die out ?” 


There was @ groan and sigh of sympathy. 

Then Clarence heard his own name mentioned, but 
footsteps ascending the stairs prevented him from dis- 
covering in what connection. 

The landlord, who had only just returned from the 
church, where he held some office, entered and offered 
his assistance im undressing the poor young gentle- 
man, but the poor young geutleman was now a stern, 
broken-hearted man and refused every offer. 

He wanted to rest, undisturbed, for another half- 
hour. A horse was then to be saddled and brought 
to the door for him. He imtended returning to Lon- 
don. 

‘To the perptexed and sympathetic landlord's ques- 
tion if he would not stay the night or at least take 
some refreshment before starting, he gave noanswer, 
indeed seemed not to have heard it. 

In half an hour the best horse in the stable was 
brought to the door and Clarence Clifford rese and 
walked heavily downstairs. 

There was a small knot of men at the door, as 
asual on such oceasions, and they turned aside with a 
shake of the head and a smothered exclamation of 

ity. 
. When most of them had aeen this man last he was 
in the glory of his youth and vigour, now this heavily 
gaited, bent-back, listless figure and drawn face were 
worse than age. 

“ Poor Maester Clifford!” 

At the word he started as if in sleep and roused, 
with his hand upon the bridle. But he did not speak, 
and handing the landlord a sovereign with shaking 
fingers started Londonwards. 

“ Ah,” said one of the spectators. 
broken heart if ever I seed one.” 

“Ye can’t break your heart, man,” said one, 
sally, but with a view to argument, “ T’ new doctor 
says so.” 

“I know he do,” retorted the first speaker. “ Nor 
t’ neck neither. But mark me if the poor young gen- 
tleman don’t contradict that both ways. He's broke 
his heart and ull break his neck I warrant afore he 
gets to Lunnon, Did he look as if he could sit in t’ 
sa lile?”. 

Bent in body and broken at heart the horseman rode 
on indifferent to the road or the pace, 

‘The horse was a good one and with a generosity 
that must bave sprung from something higher than 
instinct did not stray from the London road nor break 
its rider’s neck as it most assuredly might have 
done ; but it chose its pace, a slow one, and trotted 
on with leisurely contentment. 

In this way the pair neared London. 

The horse had stopped once or twice to bait, and 
Clarence Clifford had dismounted, but he had eaten 
nothing and merely crawled to some leaning-post and 
leant there with the same stupefied face and want of 
purpose. 

Once or twice rural policemen had looked after him 
meditatively and considered whether they were doing 
their duty im allowing such an evidently absent- 
minded man to risk his life. 

But no one had stopped or interfered with horse or 
rider and the lights of London were before them. 

Then, towards dark, an incident, the solitary one 
of the journey, occurred, and Clarence Clifford re- 
ceived a fearful shock. 

In a narrow part of the high road the horse had 
suddenly stopped. 

Clareuce Clifford looked up listlessly to see the ob- 
struction and found that it was a large cart drawn by 
two horses which had stopped to allow a man to ex- 
amine the harness. 

It was an ordinary heavily built cart and the 
stricken mourner would have passed it without a 
glance had not something dark and bulky lying in the 
body of it attracted his dull eyes fora moment. It was 
only for a moment, but in that short time he knew 
that he was beside the cart of which he had heard the 
méu in the parlour of the “ Rivershall Arms” speak. 

His eyes seemed glued tothe dreadful fever-tainted 


“There goes a 


As he did so, that is to say while his eyes were 
covered, he heard, or he fancied he heard, a deep- 
drawn sigh proceed from beneath the tarpaulin that 
covered the bundle, 

Witha start he took his hand from his face and 
looked back, He saw that the driver of the cart had 
turned his head in the direction of the inside and 
seemed listening. 

“lu what?” asked Clarence Clifford, hazily, “ Had 
he heard the sigh also?” 

He pulled up the tired horse and waited in the 
shadow. 

The cart started and rumbled on. 

As it passed him he heard—or fancied he heard— 
the sigh again, 

The cold perspiration started from his forehead and 
he seemed rooted to the saddle and the horse to the 
ground. 

Petrified in this way he saw the cart pass and once 
= are sigh, louder this time, and—horror of 
orrors— deadly heap, a low smothered ory. 
With his knees sticking to the horse’s sides, he struck 
it with his whip and bounded on, with one delirious 
desire—to fly from the dreadful thing which was 
sending him mad, 
For, dizzy and benumbed, he was convinced that 
the sighaand the cry were the dreadful fancies of ap- 


proaching insanity. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural treubles. 


iy due course the Mistress of Rivershall arrived. 

The Hall had been thoroughly cleansed and redeco- 
rated; many of the old servants had been dismissed 
as too old for the neweomer, and a great many more 
had been sent away to make reom for those she 
brought with her. 

One old servant, if so she could be called, remained, 
and that was Miss Lucas. 





news of Lady Melville’s loss of her relatives and can- 
sequent gain of the estate, received instructions to 
make the aforesaid redecorations and to hand en en- 
closure to Miss Lucas. 

What that enclosure contained no one knew save the 
person to whom it was directed, but it was noticed that 
after its receipt the quiet governess, in a manner, as- 
sumed the charge of the house and that a tinge of 
authority was perceptible in her manner and voice. 

The day of the faneral Doctor Bromwell had taken 
his departure. 

He had superintended the disinfecting of the 
place, his work was done he said, and he felt that he 
wanted a change, ” 

It was generally understood that he had returned 
to that part of the Continent whence he came. 

Lady Melville arrived quietly as befitted a 
mouruer. 

Her travelling-carriage had only two horses, and 
besides her maid and a courier there were no atten- 
dante. 

It was dark when the carriage rolled into the drive 
and stopped before the door, but there was light 
enough left for Lady Melville to see the serene, com- 
posed look of triumph on the face of Miss Lucas 
where she stuod at the open door ready to receive her 
ladyship. 

Lady Leonora Melville, mistress of Rivershall, was 
a different person in appearance and bearing to Lady 
Melville of no place in particular aud a small house 
in London in general. 

Miss Lucas saw that at a glance, and scanned in 
great curiosity the pale face with its anxious eyes 
and uncertain lips, the slightly drooping figure at- 
tired in its deep mourning, 

“ Your ladyship is late and must be perfectly ex- 
hausted,” said Miss Lucas, like the purring of a cat, 
as her ladyship gave her black-gloved hand to her 
with a cold smile. 

“T am tired—and late. I will go to my room, 
please, at once, Marie, this lady will show you the 
rooms,” 

The French maid looked hard at the English 
woman and followed in silence. 

Lady Melville stopped a moment to give some in- 
structions to the coachman and brought up tho rear, 

A few servants stood at the head of the stairs and 
bowed low. 

Lady Melville bowed absently and seemed to have 
no eyes for anything living, so absorbed was she in 
the great hall and the corridor above. 

At the picture gallery, notwithstanding her ex- 
haustion, she stopped short and, with one hand upon 
a tall carved chair, gazed up and down it with speech- 
less admiration and awe. Suddenly her eyes were 
arrested by the vacant place where her portrait had 
hung before Sir Ralph bad caused it to be removed, 
Then the pale face flushed redly and the small hand 





mass and with a groan he put his hand up to them. 


clutched the clair passionately. 


Mr. Packer had, soon after his transmitting the 


“ Took my portrait down!” she muttered, between 
her teeth, “left a vacant spot for every idiot to gape 
and chatter at! Itis like them. Ah, but I have had 
myrevenge. They made a few feet of oak vacant of 
me, but I have made the whole house vacant of them,” 

It was a dreadful reflection and nothing but the 
malice of the moment would have given it birth, 
Immediately it left her lips she shuddered and 
hurried on, 

The London upholsterers had been given carte 
blanche, and they hed availed themselves of it. 

Lady Melville's suite of rooms was a wonder ot 
tasteful luxury. A soft light revealed marvels of the 
loom, the artist’s studio, and the greatest manufac- 
turers of the day. 

An exclamation of genuine delight burst from her 
lips, and she turned to express her pleasure to Miss 
Lucas, who had waited a moment, but turned so sud- 
deuly that she was in time to see a sinister smile 
upon the thiu lips and to catch the listless gray eyes 
fixed upon her face with a cattish watclifulness. 

The pleasant words died from her ladyship, a cold 
dampness fell upon her breast, and with an impercep- 
tible shudder she walked to the mirror, saying, coldly: 

“It is all very you must have had an in- 
finity of trouble, anal for which I thank you 
very much, very much.” 

“Your ladyship makes me very happy,” mur- 
mared Mises Luess,humbly. “ What time would you 
like dinner served 7” 

“ In an hour,” said Lady Melville. 

And Miss Lucas withdrew. Bat, as if remember 
ing some other necessary, she opened the 
door, and so that Lady Melville started with 
TE EE ume bracelet from her 

“Ti r ladyship’s pardon,” said Miss Lucas, 
7 not Rcpenton to ask if you would have it served 
in the grand hall?” 

“No, no,” was the reply. ““ In the-smaller room, 
please. » 

Miss Lucas retired for good this time; but waited 
outeide for a moment, with a smile. 

p is nervous,” she murmured, 
showing her teeth, and stole in her usual noiseless 
way down the stairs. 

Her ladyship was nervous—exceedingly nervous, 
and her failing became a byeword in Rivershall. 

If a servant dropped a brush or any other equally 
simple and ordinary article within her hearing she 
started, with a suppressed scream. If the wind 
moaued a little through the great hall or the upper 
corridors she shuddered. And once the house had 
been terribly alarmed by finding her in the picture- 
gallery lying in an hysterical fainting fit, asserting that 
the portraits of Sir Ralph Melville and his unfortu- 
nate daughter Lilian had-moved from their paucls. 

All this was very shocking and lamentable, 

If your lady be nervous, then it is only proper that 
your maid should follow suit, 

The servants suddenly found th lves p 
with high-strung nerves. White-faced maids and 
weak-kneed men crept about the house, and peered in 
corners at dusk as if they expected to see ghosts in 
every cobweb and crevice, 

Indeed, the villagers began to rake up the old ghost 
stories, One old lady remembered when wicked Sir 
George, etc., etc., and other old ladies with equally 
good memories kept her company. 

Riversuall was haunted, that was certain. 

One person alone seemed to set ghosts at defiance 
and laugh at weak nerves, and that was Miss Lucas. 

At all hours of the night she would go about the 
Hall grounds consistent with propriety. The great 
hall had no terrors for her ; the picture-gallery could 
not daunt her. She had once even gone so far out of 
her usual self as to fly into a passion with one of the 
maids who had set her seal to a ghostly apparition at 
the far end of the bedchamber corridor, and threa- 
tened to send her out of the house box and baggage, 
characterless, if she ventured to repeat her nonsense. 

The girl was indignant, pert, and at last melted 
into tears, and sobbed so loudly that the noise reached 
her ladyship, who was sitting in the small drawing- 
room, brooding as usual over the great fire. 

She rose and walked into the kitchen, and found 
the whole of the servants, including Jack Druitt, 
with the weeping one and Miss Lucas as centre~ 
pieces. : 

At sight of their pale-faced mistress standing in 
her deep mourning in the doorway the woman gave 
a slight shriek, and Miss Lucas turned sharply. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Lady Meiville, in her 
low, tremulous accents, “ what has happened?” 

“ Nothing, my lady,” said Miss Lucas, “ the foolish 
girl has given way to some ridiculous faucies——” 

“ Pancies! that they bean’t!” said the girl, indig- 
nantly. “Oh, my lady, I did see ’em, as trueas you 
is standin’ there! I did, I did!’’ 

“Saw what?” asked Lady Melville, stepping inte 








the kitchen and the centre of the group, 
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“T see em, a lyin’ on the ground, both together’ 
all dead aud white-like!” 

* Ah!” said Lady Melville. 

And every eye noticed that she had gone still 
whiter. 

“ Bo quiet!” said Miss Lucas to the girl, in aharsh 
undertone, 

Then aloud to Lady Melville: 

“ Pray do not listen to her, my lady; she will only 
distress you with her nonsense.” 

Lady Melville looked before her dreamily fora mo- 
ment, and turned to leave the kitchen. 

“ Where was—where does she say she saw this ?” 
she asked. 

“In the upper corridor, my lady,” sobbed the girl. 

“ Where poor Sir Ralph and missis did lie in their 
coffins,” added Jack Druitt, in his hoarse, harsh 


ice. 

Lady Melville swung round and confronted them 
for a moment, then whitened, and seemed about to 
fall. 

Miss Lucas caught her, and half dragged her back 
to the drawing-room. 

Then she shut the door sharp, and almost threw 
her mistress upon a sofa. 

“Tdiot !” she hissed, ‘* would you ruin us?” 

It was the first time she had thrown off the pre- 
tence that had been set up between them, and 
Lady Melville cowered, and rocked herself to and 
fro at the sudden reminder of the woman’s power. 

“Would you ruin us?” continued Miss. Lucas. 
“Your white face and scared ways will tell tales in 
time ; what does it matter to you if the girl did see the 
two you Pe 

* Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” breathed Lady Mel- 
ville, and she held up her hands as to shut the words 
from the speaker out. “ Hush, I am quiet now, Iam 
—strong. Never—never speak to me like that. Oh, 
Heaven, have mercy on me!” 

The sinister face looked down upon her where she 
crouched with a fiendish smile for a moment, then it 
smvothed into its old impassibility, and the savage 
voice said, with its usual deference : 

“Your ladyship has been frightened. 
calm. I will ring for Marie.” 

Lady Melville looked up at the changed voice, and 
fixed her eyes suspiciously upon the smooth, fiendish 
face. 

“What are you?” she asked, fearfully. 

“A woman,” said Miss Lucas, with a cold smile. 
“A woman with a strong mind and nerves, my 
lady. Iam very much shocked to see how greatly 
these idle servants’ tales distress you. Indeed, you 
distress yourself too much.” 

“T want change of air, I think,” said Lady Mel- 
ville, averting her eyes with a shudder. “ This large 
place makes me melancholy, I think I shall go on 
the Continent,” 

“Your ladyship had better remain here for the 
present, I think,” said the low voice. 

Lady Melville started, and looked up at the gray 
eyes fixed upon her with a contemptuous glance 
of power. 

“I—TI shall start to-morrow,” she said, looking at 
tho fire. 

“ Your ladyship had better remain, I think,” said 
Miss Lucas. 

This time she spoke with such a dictatorial tone 
that the tortured woman could not pretend to have 
annoticed it. 

“You think,” she said, lifting her eyes. “ I am mis- 
tress of Rivershall, remember !” 

“And I am mistress of you!” said Miss Lucas, 
quietly. 

Lady Melville rose, and tho two stood confronting 
each other, 

Sut Lady Melville had the weaker nerves—Miss 
Lucas’s were of iron, 

The mistress of Rivershall quailed before her mis- 
tress, and sank back into the chair, 

“1—I am ill!” she gasped, “ I——” 

Before she could finish the house resounded with 
the clanging of the hall bell, and Miss Lucas held up 
her finger. 

“ Hush,” she said. “I know who this is. Col- 
lect your senses, and regain your composure. There 
is work for you to do—work.” 

Rome Melville rose trembling, and looked at the 
@iass, 

“Who is it?” she asked, “and what do you 
Mean ?” 

“It is Lord Harcourt,” replied Miss Lucas. 

Lady Melville uttered a low cry of repugnanceand 
drew back. 

“ Hush,” said Miss Lucas, taking her by the wrist 
and whispering in a low voice, “ Becalm. He comes 
for money. I know his bargain, Ob, spare your 
ejaculations, there is no time for them, I know 
your bargain with him, and I know that he comes to 
demand payment.” 

“ Alas! and he must have it!” said Lady Melville. 


Pray be 





“Alas! and he must not,” retorted Miss Lucas, 
mocking her. “ Listen. Refuse him. When he bullies 
like the coward that he is, and threatens like the 
ruffian that he is, tell him this.” 

And she whispered in her ear. 

Lady Melville drew herself up, and the colour came 
hotly, while her eyes flashed. 

“TI can almost forgive you,” she breathed, “for 
that thought, Go, I am ready to meet him.” 

As the words left her lips the door opened, and the 
servant admitted Lord Harcourt. 

Miss Lucas passed him with downcast face as he 
came forward with his hand outstretched and a con- 
ventional 

“ How do you do, Lady Melville ?” 

But directly she had closed the door his hand 
dropped to his side before Lady Melville had taken 
it, and in @ suspicious voice ho said, sharply: 

“ Who was that ?” 

“Miss Lucas, my companion,” said Lady Melville, 
drawing herself up; “by what right, however, do 
you ask ?” 

“Oh!” he said, sinking into the dainty chair and 
staring at her. ‘So you are altered, Leonora. Black 
does not suit you, or you have grown deucedly old. 
You look—well, fifty ; what have you been doing ?” 

She remained silent, looking at him with a face 
upon which aversion, distrust, and hate struggled for 
predominance, 

“Sit down,” he said, “I am not used to tragedy 
queens. Is this the way you welcome an old friend 
to your baronial halls ?” 

‘“* Have you finished?” she said, “ or are there any 
more gratuitous insults to come before you commence 
the business that brought you here ?” 

“Phe same old Leonora,” he said, with a sneer. 
“So devoted to the heroics, never losing a chance of 
practising them. By Heaven! how old you look! 
Will you sit down ?” 

She sat down and so got a full view of his face. 
For the life of her she could not refrain from giving 
him a return thrust, 

“T am not the only one that has changed, Har- 
court. Time has laid his hands on you. Oain’s 
brand is deeper now, and so plain that all who ruu 
may read,”’ and she pointed her white finger at his 
forehead, upon whose whiteness there were long, 
deeply cut lines. 

He started angrily for a moment, but the next 
laughed his low, malicious laugh. 

“ Well, it is only fair,” hejsaid, “ blow for blow; we 
are both old and ugly now, my Leonora, but there 
the similarity ceases. Youare rich, the mistress of 
Rivershall, aud I am poor.” 

“ You are poor!” she said, sternly and distinctly. 
“Tn debt ?” 

“‘ Ay, to the neck. And you are mistress of Rivers- 
hall. Well, I congratulate you. Idon’t ask you how 
it came to pass, you were always a clever woman, 
Leonora, and I admire clever women! Mistress of 
Rivershall.” 

He stopped to poke the fire, then leant back and 
gazed round him with an insolent complacency. 

“Tt is @ grand old place, I like it better than 
Devonhill, which by the way I am longing to see 
again. A grand old place, but it wants a master! 
Splendid! and, ahem, a beautiful mistress it has— 
we will say beautiful still—but it wants a master. 
Really beautiful still,” he continued, showing his 
wiite teeth, “really be-au-tiful still, My Lady Mel- 
ville, I have a proposal: What do you say to matri- 
mony ?” 

She sprang to her feet and looked down at him. 

He burst into his malicious laugh. 

“T thought I should rouse you, my dear Leonora. 
Do not fear, I value my own life too much to risk it 
so vilely. Come, we will cry a truce to this mutual 
pleasantry and proceed to business. But first, let us 
not forget the hospitalities. I thank you, Lady Mel- 
ville, 1 will have a glass of wine.” 

She rang the bell and the butler brought a bottle 
from the old cellars, and poured out some wine in one 
of the old cut glasses for my lord. 

While the man was in the room Lord Harcourt con- 
versed in a conventional but friendly way with her 
ladyship about the weather and the couutry, but di- 
rectly the butler had gone he caught up the glass and 
drained it, then filled and drained it again, 

Lady Melville watched him with a vast scorn. 

“ You drink now ?” she said, with cruel satisfaction. 

* No,” he said, smiling, “no, only a glass or two. 
Your delight is premature, and you will not have to 
mourn me cut off in the prime of my manhood by 
delirium tremens. But now to business; the six 
months were up three weeks since. Ihave given you 
three weeks’ grace in the generosity of my heart. I 
come now for the fulfiiment of your bond.” 

She took a costly screen from the mantel and held 
it between the fire and her face, 

“You wish me to marry the Baron de Moniporte ?”’ 
she asked, 





He looked up, but could not see her face; le could 
glean nothing from her voice, which she had schooled 
to a regular monotony. 

“No,” he said, with a scornful laugh, “I would not 
be so hard upon the baron, Not now, decidediy not 
now. You may marry whom you please so that you 
cancel our sweet agreement with fifty thousand 
pounds!”’ 

“You ask me—you wish to extort fifty thousand 
pounds from me!” she said, “ is not that it?” 

** So clearly, so beautifully put; it is,” he retorted, 

“ You shall not have fiity thousand farthings,” she 
said, quietly, 

He looked at her—the screen was before her faco. 

“ Ah, Il expected as much,” he said, ‘I thought 
your folly would cling to you. You waot a scene, 
aud this is the commencement; I shall not gratify! 
you, I have come here, my dear Leonora, for a smal 
cheque for that amount, and I shall vemaiu at Rivers- 
hall, your guest, uutil 1 get it!” 

“You will remain at Rivershall until I pay yoa 
fifty thousand pounds ?” 

“I will, Rivershall is a pretty place. You are a 
most charming lady, I shall be most happy to be- 
come your guest.” 

She lowered the screen suddenly and showed hin 
her resolute face. 

“Then I am resolved. Lord Harcourt, the tables 
are turned. It is I who hold the winning cards. 
You say you will stay here and outrage ime and my 
house until I give you the money you demand. 
I say that you shallleave this room withiu an hour in 
the hands of a police officer.” 

He stared, then laughed. 

“* Well played, but farces are not in my way.” 

“No, but murder is,” retorted Lady Melville, 
flashing her eyes upon him, “ Murder is, Lord Har- 
court. Sit still I say; you have driven the stag a 
little too far and have brought it to bay. It siall 
gore you now—to death.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke and a footman 
auswered it, 

“ Request Miss Lucas to step this way,” said Lady 
Melville. 

Miss Lucas entered immediately and stood wait- 
ing with her hands folded before her and her face 
serenely demure. 

“ Miss Lucas, you can tell me if the detective whom 
I employed to iuvestigate that affair of the duel isin 
the village at the present moment ?” 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Miss Lucas, taking the cue at 
once. “ He igatthe‘ Arms,’ Shall [ send for him?” 

“Well, not this moment. Lord Harcourt may 
wish to seeohim, If heshould,I will ring. You will 
know what the bell is for and send one of the men 
to bring him here instantly.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Miss Lucas, and with respect- 
ful composure glided out again, 

Lord Harcourt stood stroking his moustache, his 
keen, restless eyes glancing from one to the other. 

When the quiet figure had gone he turned to Lady 
Melviile. 

“* The programme is not quite clear yet,” he said. 
“ What do you mean, my dear Leonora? Iam not 
frightened by bugbears.” 

* This is a bugbearin the shape of the gallows,” re- 
torted Lady Melville. ‘Stand back! You are coward 
enough to strike me; you nearly struck me once and 
murdered the man who saved me from your violence.” 

“ Au!” he said, with a short laugh of contempt. 
“TI see where you would have your clumsy arms 
strike. You mean the silly lad | winged on Calais 
Sands. Poor boy! he fought well ; it’s almost a pity 
he had not been a better shot. Murder is a woman’s 
name for an affair of honour.” 

“Not so,” said Lady Melville, with a burst of 
passion, ‘* Murderer is the name for the coward who 
takes his oppouent’s life by firing before tho word is 
given.” 

Lord Harcourt’s hat dropped from his hand, and 
when he raised his face from recovering it Lady 
Melville saw that it was as white as her own. 

* Now,” said she, fanning herself with her screen, 
“ will you stay here until I pay you the fifty thousand 
pounds, or will you go?” 

He thought a moment. 

“Tl stay,” he said, defiantly. “You were mis- 
taken. The world has only a foolish woman’s word 
for it. Who will believe it? Better give me the 
cheque, my dear Leonora, better give me the cheque.” 

“That is your decision,” she said, ‘“ Well, so be 
it. I shall see you driven from the country—hanged 
perhaps. Please Heaven, the latter!” : 

She walked to the bell and laid her hand upon it, 
then said, as if to herself: 

‘There can be no escape for him. The two boat- 
men heard the report of his pistol, Daltou saw him 
fall, and I can contirm them.” 

He started. 

“ Boatmen !” he said, unguardedly. 

“Yes,” she said, “two. Ob, murder will out, my 
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lord, even when done so cleverly. If you want more 
evidence, I have it. Look!’ and she walked to a bu- 
reau and unlocked it, “here is the pistol with which 
you shot him. Here is the pistol bullet extracted 
from his wound Ab!” 

She uttered a scream, for with a noiseless spring 
Lord Tiarcourt had reached her side and snatched at 
the pistol. 

She clasped it tightly then, and shot back a defiant 
glare. 

“Stand back! Would you murder me also ?” 

“Ay, that I would,” he ground out between his 
teeth. “ Give methat pistol, or, by Heaven! I'll Pi 

“ Did you ring, my lady ?’ 

3oth started; Lord Harcourt fell back, staring at 
the quiet face and gray eyes of Miss Lucas, who had 
entered unperceived. 

**No—yes!” said Lady Melville. “Send for——” 

**Oh, don’t trouble, Lady Melville,” drawled Lord 
Harcourt, in his most languid tones. “I am going 
through the village, and will look him up myself. 
Good night, good night.” 

And, with his high-bred bow, he left the room. 

Lady Melville stuod in the same attitude, with the 
pistol in her grasp, until the great hall door had 
clanged to behind him. Then her face turned gray 
and her eyes seemed to lose all their fire. 

“ He is gone,” said Miss Lucas, with a triumphant 
eile. 

* Ay, for the present,’”’ said Lady Melville, with 
slow weariness. “But not for long. I have said 
good-bye to peace for ever—for ever!” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


GopFREY was very ill, and had been so for some 
days, though it was not until the morning when the 
telegram was forwarded that his fever had assumed 
the typhoid form and danger was apprehended. 

Oh, how he tossed, and rolled, and raved, and 
talked, fancying himself on the sea, and twice throw- 
ing himself out of bed beeause that was the proper 
thing to do when the ship gave a great lurch as the 
waves broke over it. Then heimagined himself sea- 
sick and shouted to a fancied Bob in the upper berth 
to know how he was getting on. Then he stormed 
at Dan for bringing him sea-water to drink, and 
when the ship began to pitch again he tried to stand 
upon his head, and then sprang back upon his feet, 
to preserve his equilibrium, he said to the scanda- 
lized and horritied Mrs. Wilson, who fled from him 
in dismay as the worst-behaved invalid she had ever 
seen. ‘Then as the vessel ceased to pitch he grew 
more quiet, and only rolled with the imaginary ship, 
and talked about ‘‘ La Scour,” and begged his land- 
lady to bring her to him, and promised to stop roll- 
ing if she would. But she was not to let in the girl 
with the pug nose and the tremendous Grecian bend, 
“ because, youknow,” he said, “ she’d have a fit, and 
cry over me, and call me her dear boy, and I’m not 
her boy. I’ma man, and I want La Scour; and | 
won't lave anybody but La Sur; bring her to me, 
quick !”” 

Utterly at her wits’ end to know what he meant 
by La Sceur, or what to do with him, Mrs. Wilson 
Was Waiting impatiently for some response to her 
telegram, when the bell rang and a little white- 
faced girl stepped into the hall and announced her- 
self as having come to take care of Mr. Schuyler, 

**You take care of him ?” Mrs, Wilson exclaimed, 
when she had recovered from her first astonishment 
and surprise at the beautiful young face which the 
throwing back of the veil had revealed to her. 
“You take care of him? Itis impossible. Why, it 
necds a strong man to manage him ; heis just awful ; 
he’s got it in his head that he is sea-sick, and rolls 
and pitches with the boat, and calls to Bob in the 
upper berth and insists upon my bringing him la 
surr, whatever that may be——” 

“ Yes, that’s sister, that French—that myself,” 
Gertie said. ‘1am his sister, and have come to 
nurse him. There was no onetocome but me. Will 
you take me to him, please ?” 

After this explanation there wasno demurring on 
Mrs. Wilson’s part. If that young girl was his 
sister she had a right to nurse her brother, and she 
led the way to the third floor, where in the room 
looking into the area Godfrey was still rolling with 
the ship. 

_ He knew her, and, forgetting the ship and Bobin 
the upper berth, he hailed her advent with a cry of 


Oy. 

* La Sur, La Sur,” he cried, “‘you’ve come—you’ve 
come at last, and now you'll make the ship stand 
still. I’m pounded nearly to a jelly with all this 
rolling and pitching.” 

He held his arms toward her, and she went to him 
and laid her cool hands on his burning brow, and 


She could not bring herself to do that, even if she 
were his sister, but she held his hot hands in hers 
and tried to soothe and quiet him, and told him she 
would make the ship stand still, and talked to him 
till he grew quiet and fell away to sleep. 

When the ite came he was told that Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s sister was there, and Gertie blushed and felt 
herself a guilty thing when he addressed her as Miss 
Schuyler, and gave directions about the medicines 
she was to give, and asked if there was no older 
person to come in her place. 

** None but the housekeeper, and Godfrey prefers 
me,” she said, while Godfrey, who was listening 
chimed in: 

“That I do, I’d rather have Gertie than the whole 
world besides. She’s a——” 

* Hush, Godfrey, if you want me to stay you must 
not talk,’’ Gertie said, laying her hand upon his 
lips. 

He kissed it, of course, and when she snatched it 
away he told her to put it back again, if she did not 
want him to roll out of bed with the ship, which was 
lurching awfully! And she put it back and held it 
there so tight that he could neither kiss it nor speak 
nor scarcely breathe. 

“ Godfrey,” she said, a little sternly, when the 
doctor had gone out, “ if you do not behave better 
and stop talking, if you attempt to roll out of bed, 
or get up, no matter how much the ship rocks, I 
will not stay with you a moment, but go home by 
the next train.” 

This had the desired effect and brought forth 
earnest protestations of intended good behaviour 
from Godfrey, who promised not to move, but to 
“ stand to his guns,” even if the ship should turn a 
complete somersault, which he guessed it would, 
judging from the way it was reeling and tossing 
now. 

After that he was comparatively quiet, or if he be- 
came very restless and showed a disposition to re- 
peat his tumbling exploits when the sea was badly 
in his head, a word from Gertie controlled him and 
kept him on his pillow. But his fever ran higher 
and higher every day, and his pulse beat faster and 
faster as the imaginary ship went plunging through 
the waves which threatened to engulph it. 

Gertie had told him she was his sister, that his 
father had written so from London, and once when 
he seemed something like himself she read the letter 
to him, but he repelled the idea with scorn. She was 
not his sister. He did not want any more sisters. 
Juleand Em wereenough. She was Gertie—his Ger- 
tie—his in spite of everybody, he said. And he 
seemed to know just when she was with him, even if 
he did not see her, and when she left the room he 
would moan and rave and talk until she came back 
and by a touch of her hand or a singlg word made 
him quiet again. 

And so the days went on, and the fever increased, 
and the vessel rocked worse and worse, and God- 
frey’s brain grew more and more affected, and 
Gertie’s heart was very sore with the fear that he 
would die. 

** Brother,” she called him now when she spoke to 
him, and he was no longer furious as he had been 
at that name coming from herlips. He did not seem 
to know what she said, only that she was with him 
—that it was her hand which gave the medicine he 
would take from no one else—her hand which bathed 
his throbbing temples and kept him firmly in his 
place when the sea was doing its worst—her hand 
which rescued his poor, aching head from the 
stewardess, who was boiling water in it to make him 
some beef tea. 

Oh, what dreadful fancies he had—fancies which 
were wearing him out so fast, and which nobody 
could manage but Gertie. And her strength was 
giving way, and the roses were fading from her 
cheek, when one morning about ten days after her 
arrival, a servant knocked at the door and ushered 
in Miss Rossiter. 

A message had been sent to her when Godfrey 
first became ill, but as she was travelling with Miss 
Creighton at the time she did not receive the letter 
until she returned home. 

With a feeling that it would not be proper for her 
to go into his room, Alice remained at home, 
bidding Miss Rossiter give her love to Godfrey and 
tell him she would come if he wished to see her. 

Mrs. Wilson was out marketing when Miss Ros- 
siter came, and whatever information that lady re- 
ceived concerning her nephew she had from the 
servant who escorted her to his room. 

“ His sister with him. I did not know she had 
returned,’’ she said, in some surprise, when in reply to 
the question, “* Wao takes care of him?” the ser- 
vant said : 

“His sister, ma’am. 
than a week.” 

Miss Rossiter had spent a day at Schuyler Hill 
the previous summer, and seen Gertie ; but she had 
no thought of her now, and was utterly astonished 
and confounded, as she entered the room, to find 
Gertie Westbrooke, pale and worn, with traces of hee 


She has been here more 


was sleeping from the effects of a powerful opiate 
— the doctor had administered an hour or two 
ore. 
At the sound of the opening door she looked up 
and gave a warning “ Sh-hh!” as Miss Rossiter ex- 
claimed, loudly : 
“ Gertie—Gertie Westbrooke! Why are you here, 
calling yourself his sister? Are you not ashamed ? 
What does it mean? Tell me before I venture to 
stop a moment in the same room with you!” 
And the highly indignant and rigidly virtuous 
spinster held back her clothes lest they should 
come in contact with the garments of the young 
girl thus outraging every rule of propriety if not of 
ecency. 
Alice, who had been and in some sense still consi- 
dered herself his affianced wife, would not so much 
as come to the house unless it was necessary, while 
even she, a matron of fifty or more, had some doubts 
about going in herself into the room; and, lo, here 
was this young girl—this stranger—sitting by him 
with the utmost familiarity, and bidding her be 
quiet and speak lower lest the invalid should 
awaken. 
Miss Rossiter was greatly shocked, and, as her 
first question was not answered except by a look of 
innocent wonder, she repeated it angrily: 
** Way are you here, passing for his sister? Don’t 
you know your good name will be ruined for ever ?” 
Only an hour before the doctor had said to Gertie: 
“* There is but one chance in a hundred for your 
brother. If he can be made to sleep and kept quiet, 
he may recover; but if the paroxysms and his fancy 
ous the ship return he will die. Do your best for 
im.” 
In dumb despair Gertie listened to him with such 
pain in her heart as sisters never feel. 
“I'll do my best,” she said, and her white lips 
quivered, but she did not cry as she took her seat by 
Godfrey to watch him while he slept, and thought 
what life would beto her without him. “Godfrey 
dead, Godfrey dead!” she whispered, softly. “I 
should want to die too. Oh, Godfrey, you are more 
than my brother, more than my brother !” 
It was just as she said this that Miss Rossiter 
came in, and he stirred upon his pillowas if about 
to waken.. He must not wake. It was death to do 
so, and Gertie bent protectingly over him as a 
mother bends over her restless child, and until it 
was twice repeated she did not answer the astonished 
woman’s question, “Why are you here, and why 
call yourself his sister ?” 
Then she turned. and, fixing her blue eyes steadily 
on the lady, she said, iu a low whisper: 

“There was no one else to come, and I am his 
sister; read that.” 

She had Mr. Schuyler’s letter in her pocket, where 
she kept it constantly, and she passed it to Miss 
Rossiter, who read it rapidly, and then, more sur- 
prised and bewildered than she had ever been in her 
life, began to question Gertie, who, of course, could 
offer no explanation whatever. ‘ 

“The thing is simply impossible,’’ Miss Rossiter 
said, after a little mental calculation. 

The murmur of voices disturbed Godfrey, who 
moaned about the ship which would not be still. 
Then Gertie said to her companion : 

“ Miss Rossiter, you must not talk. If Godfrey 
is to get well he must sleep; the doctor said so. He 
has fancied himself ina ship at sea, and endured 
all the agonies of sea sickness. I have succeededin 
making him believe he was on the land, but if the 
ship get back into his head he will die.” 

She spoke decidedly, like one who had a right, and 
the proud woman bit her lips with vexation, but 
obeyed the girl who had so suddenly come before 
her in a new phase of character. She could not 
credit the story she had heard, and yet there it was 
in Mr. Schuyler’s handwriting, ‘‘ You are our daugh 
ter.”” Even she never thought of Edith as con- 
nected with it, and in her own mind she ran over 
with every lady of her acquaintance twenty years 
before who could by any possibility be implicated ip 
the affair. But allin vain. She could find no cue 
to the mystery, and was obliged to give it up and 
wait for farther developments when Mr. Schuyler 
returned. 

Though she did not fully believe the story she felt 
more kindly toward Gertie, and when at last God- 
frey awoke and was in the ship again, and insisted 
that La Sur should sit behind him and hold his 
head on her bosom to keep it from bumping against 
the side of the berth she bade Gertie sit there, and 
offered no remonstrance when the pale face bent so 
low over the flushed feverish one that the girl's 
bright hair mingled with the brown curls of the 
invalid, who called her ‘ La Petite,” and said she 
was steering him through the waves like an old 
salt! 

Miss Rossiter could not go home while matters 
were in this state, and she wrote a note to Alice, 
asking that a dressing-gown might be sent to her 
with a few other articles necessary. Alice brought 


them herself, and sat in the parlour and cried when 








pushed back his tangled curls, but did not kiss him. 





long watches upon her face, sitting by Godfrey, who 


Miss Rossiter told her of Godfrey, and opened her 
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eyes with wonder when told of Gertio and the rela- 
tien she bore to Mr. Schuyler, if his word could be 
trusted. Alice believed it, and it lifted a load from 
off her mind. If Gertie was Godfrey’s sister then 
she ceased to be a rival, and in the first revulsion of 
feeling Alice felt very kindly toward Gertie, and 
“expressed so strong pay Soe to seo her that, at Miss 
Rossiter’s request, Gertie went down to the little 
lady, who received her rather gushingly. 

Alice forgave easily, and when she saw Gertie so 
pale and worn, and knew that it came from watch- 
ing by Godfrey when there was no one else to care 
for him, she forgot her old animosity entirely, and 
kissing her twice told her what a good girl she was 
to stay with Godfrey when he was so ill, and the 
fever catching perhaps. : 

“And you are his sister too?” she continued. 
“It is very strange, but I am so glad, and every- 
thing will turn out well if Godfrey should live. Do 
you think it will?” 

Gertie could not tell. He was very ill she said, 
and she seemed so anxious to return to him that 
Alice arose to go. Standing a moment irresolutely 


and looking at Gertie, she said: 

“ You are a nice little girl and always were, and 
when Godfrey can understand, will you tell him 
jbeen here, and that I am sorry, and— 


1 have 
and 

She could not quite say what she wanted to, but 
Gertie knew what she meant, and answered her: 

“T’ll tell him, and do all I canfor you. I think it 
will come right now.” 

She said it sadly, with a pang of regret for the 
condition of things which might result in healing 
the difference between Godfrey and Alice, and her 
heart was very heavy as she went back to her 
patient, who was conducting himself outrageously. 
‘They were in a regular north-easter, ke said, and the 
ship was bottom side up with it, and to the horror 
of his aunt had rolled himself and the bed clothes 
out upon the floor, where he lay calling for la capi- 
taine to come and right the ship ! 

With the help of her man servant, who had ac- 
eompanied Alice, and who was to stay as long as he 
was needed, Miss Rossiter got her nephew back to 
bed, and when Gertie came in he was panting with 
exhaustion, and evidently bracing himself against 
another lurch, 

**Don’t desert the ship again,” he whispered to 
Gertie. ‘‘We had a tremendous swell while you 
were away, and things generally got topsy turvy.” 

That swell was the last. He never attempted to 
roll again, but sank gradually into a state of uncon- 
sciousness more alarming than the lurches of the 
imaginary ship had been. The vessel was quiet now, 
wrecked, and going down so fast, it seemed to the 
heart-broken girl who watched besidepoor Godfrey 
day and night with a look of anguish on her face 
which touched Miss Rossiter, and awoke within her 
a feeling of interest for the heart-sore creature 
whose pain she in a measure understood. 

At last Mr. Schuyler came. It was near mid- 
night when he reached Mrs. Wilson’s house and 
asked eagerly for his son. 

“Very bad—dying we fear,” was the report, and 
he sped swiftly up the stairs, stumbling on the 
upper landing over a little figure which sat crying 
on the flocr, 

it was Alice, who had come down that afternoon 
to inquire for Godfrey, and on learning of his condi- 
tion had refused to go home, and lingered outside 
the door of the room she would not enter lest she 
should be guilty of an indiscretion, or perhaps con- 
tract the fever. 

Poor Godfrey, how white and ghastly and quiet he 
was now, as with his eyes shut he lay with his head 
pillowed on Gertie’s arm, and one of his hands hold- 
ing to her dress as if afraid of losing her. 

Gertie had sat thus for more than an hour gazing 
upon the pale face she held, her eyes heavy with un- 
shed tears, for she could not cry any more. Her 
heart ached too hard for that. Godfrey was dying— 
her Godfrey—he said he was the last time he spoke 
to her, and he had called her his little Gertie, and 
kissed her hand and bade her stay with him on the 
ship, which was sailing in smooth waters now and 
was almost at the shore. And he was hers—her 
brother perhaps but still her, more than anybody’s 
else in all the wide, wide world. 

Alice had sent a message to her : “ Kiss him once 
for me!” but Gertie would not do it. She might 
perhaps kiss a dead Godfrey, but Godfrey living 
must know when she kissed him, and why, and so 
she only held his head and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and let her own face fall over and 
touch his for a minute, while she whispered in his 
ear and asked if he still heard her and knew she was 
With him, 

(To be continued.) 








A Hues Cuessz.—A huge cheese was shipped 
from New York to London the*other day. It was 
made in Oneida county, and weighed 2,200 lb.; 
21,000 lb. of milk were used in making it, and the 





Cheese was 26 in. high when first cured, but it shrank 
two inches during the process, and when shipped 
measured 24 in. high and 64 in. in diameter. 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Wuen within twenty paces of the edge of the wood 
Vittoria proceeded with a slow and cautious step, her 
eyes sparkling, her cheeks glowing, her bosom heay- 
ing wi h .n expectation of seeing Lord Colonna almost 
as eager as if in truth she were sure he was seated on 
the stone bench awaiting her. 

“Tf he be there,” she mentally exclaimed, “I will 
fly for home like the wind.” 

But the bench and all the grassy area before and 
around the fountain were vacant. 

“Ah, me! and what a simpleton I was to imagine 
such a thing! He said farewell—and that meant he 
was never to see me, nor I him again!” sighed Vit- 
toria as she advanced to the fountain. 

She filled the vase, and, placing it on the ground 
sat down upon the stone bench, intending to rest 
there but for a moment. Gliding her hand into her 
bosom she drew forth the ring, the ribbon to which 
it was attached being long enough to permit her to 
gaze at the gift, and to press it to her lips without 
loosing the ring frum the ribbon, 

Unable in this leafy solitude to resist the swelling 
emotions arising from that powerful passion which is 
the ruling sentiment of her sex, Vittoria pressed the 
ring to her lips, and sank into a delicious reverie, 
composed of those airy and rosy day-dreams which 
make up the chief charm of a first love. 

It was while she was thus half unconscious of all 
her surroundings that she repeated aloud what she 
had already said in her heart a thousand times: 

“T love thee, Colonna Caraccioli! And I will ever 
love thee, though the hate of my father for all of thy 
race and name make me hide my love in my most 
secret soul; and though never, never must I hope to 
see thee again, I adore thee, my love, my prince! 
And, oh, but for this hatred of every Caraccioli,}I could 
have told thee that my birth was as noble as thine 
own! I love thee, I adore thee!” 

“ And I love thee, Vittoria!” sighed a voice at her 
side, and the next instant Colonna Caraccioli was at 
her feet—yes, at her feet, on his knees, his hauds 
clasping hers, his eyes eloquent with passion gazing 
into her own. 

“‘Oh, Heaven, save me!” ejaculated Vittoria, 
nearly swooning from terror, delight, surprise, joy 
and shame mingled in one great billow of overpower- 
ing emotion which that instant surged through and 
over her soul. ' 

“Nay, fear no harm—no insult—no rudeness from 
me, dear one!” exclaimed the enamoured prince, for- 
getful of all his resolutions — resolutions already 
broken by this his third visit to the fountain. 

His love for the beautiful maiden of the forest had 
increased in its intensity, its resistless yearning to 
call her his own, from the very hour that his eyes 
first beheld her. Unable to conquer his passion he 
had not returned to Naples with his father, but had 
retired to the palace of his mother, the Princess Co- 
lonna Caraccioli, midway between Naples and Del 
Parso. 

As has been intimated, it was the desire of the 
Grand Constable, who saw without jealousy the 
doting passion of the old queen for his legitimate son, 
that Lord Colonna should pretend to return the love 
of Joanna II., and by resisting her asa lover lead 
her to offer Colonna di Caraccioli her hand in mar- 
riage. 

"Prior to having seen Vittoria, Lord Colonna, free 
of heart and accustomed to unresisting obedience to 
his father, had seconded the ambitious desires of the 
Grand Constable, who, while feigning to favour the 
succession of Renato of Aujou to the throne of 
Naples, and to be eager only to defeat that of Al- 
fonso of Sicily, was plotting to make his own son 
King of Naples by trapping the amorous old queen 
into a love marriage. 

Yet Lord Colonna, who knew that the queen was 
madly infatuated with him, and therefore quite 
willing to yield her consent were he to ask her 
wrinkled hand—her royal pride already wavering 
whether to be asked or to ask-—had always scorned 
himself while he reluctantly obeyed the commands 
of his father. 

For this reason he had asked leave to journey 
abroad for a time, hoping that while absent the 
usually fickle queen might fix upon a new object vi 
love. 

ina pet the queen had granted him his desire, and 
told him never to show his face to her again. But, 
as already told, her fondness for his presence had 
returned, and hence her grant to him of Del Parso 
aud her request that he should return to Naples. 

The command of the Grand Constable had been 











added to the request of the queen, and the young 
prince had reluctantly obeyed, up to the time he met 
Vittoria, Having seen and loved her, he now loathed 
the thought of wedding an old and often shameless 
queen, whose character he had ever despised. 

Hence his secret withdrawal from the society of 
his father, and his retirement to the palace of his 
mother, who for years had refused to live in Naples, 
where the scandalous reports of the intimacy of 
her husband and the queen were ever in her ears, 

Wearying of the seclusion of his injured mother’s 
home, and hearing that his father was about to send 
a force thither to compel his return to the capital, 
Lord Colonna fled in disguise to Atrani, and had been 
there but a few days when his increasing passion for 
Vittoria led him to visit alone the spot where he had 
rescued her from Count Alfrasco, 

And thus it was that destiny again, and for the 
fourth time, brought about a meeting of the lovers, 

“T love thee, Vittoria, and not to secure my salva- 
tion would I harm thee, dear one,” was the very 
lover-like and very illogical remark of the princeas 
he seated himself at her side—for she was 80 weak 
from her emotion and excitement that only the 
streugth to tremble, to palpitate, to snatch for breath 
Was at that moment hers, 

“Nay! I do not think that thou wouldst wrong a 
feeble maiden whose love for thee hath made her 
mad!” sighed Vittoria, unable to recoil from his em- 
brace or to resist his fervent kiss. 

“* Halt there!” thundered a stern and powerful 
Voice at that instant ;and the startled lovers, turning 
their eyes toward the right of the fountain, beeld a 
stately form,an angry face, a pair of fiercely gleam- 
ing eyes, and acrossbow levelled at the head of Lord 
Colonna, 

It was Cosmo the Forester, and his hate of the 
Caraccioli and his despair at thus surprising his 
daughter, were burning in his eyes like living flames 
and under his scowling brows like the lightning of a 
coming storm beneath the lowering thunder cloud. 

“Oh, Heaven! my father!” cried Vittoria, throwing 
her arms around the prince and thus placing her own 
breast before his, making herself a shield for him 
against the unflown bolt. 

“Tam notten paces from you,” said Cosmo, in a 
deep and fearfully harsh voice, so bitter was his rage 
aud despair, “and at that distance tie strength of 
my bow can drive its arrow through and through the 
carcass of a mountain bull—why shall I not spring 
my wheel and so slay a false woman and a Carac- 
cioli?” 

*“ Harm her not, madman!” cried Lord Colonna, 
“Thy mother, whoever she was, noble or peasant, 
was never more innocent than this, thy angelio 
daughter! Let thy wrath fall on me if thou wilt 
have bliad and causeless vengeance ; but, by the Hea- 
ven above, Vittoria is innoceut, and I ask her hand 
in honourable——” 

“Silence!’? thundered Cosmo, his eyes aflame, 
“ Ay, I do believe she is, but thou art a Caraccioli—aud 
in my mind and on my tongue Caraccioli means the 
incarnation of evil!” 

‘‘Nay!” replied Vittoria, cold and pale, and yet 
with a haughtiness of face, voice and gesture that 
pleased the heart of her father. “Hadst thou never 
come, father, thy child would have remembered her 
honour, her mother, and thee!” 

“ And this young man,” said Cosmo, with a bitter 
laugh in his white beard, “ would have remembered 
that he was a Caraccioli!” 

“I would not have forgotten that I was and ever 
shall be Colonna di Caraccioli, old man,” replied the 
prince, with proud and undaunted sternuess, and 
supporting in his arms the weeping and trembling 
girl, though the weapon of Cosmo was still aimed at 
his head. 

“Thou art brave at least,” said Cosmo, lowering 
his weapon, ‘Now be truthful, and let me know 
how far and how long this courtship hath been car- 
ried on.” 

“?Tis not for me to betray to thee aught that thy 
daughter may desire to conceal from thee, Cosmo,” 

“How generous in a Caraccioli!” replied Cosmo, 
bitterly. * Well, Vittoria, I am still so fond as to 
imagine thou wilt not deceive me, though I see thou 
wilt conceal—for you two must have met since you 
parted here in my presence not a month since. How 
often have you met ?” 

“ Once in the grotto, as I told thee, father,” sobbed 
Vittoria, in reply. 

** Ay—and then ?” 

‘‘ Once here at the fountain, as thou knowest, when 
he came to my rescue——”’ 

“ Ay—and after?” 

“Once at our cottage gate.” 

“Ha! our cottage gate!” 

“The day the Grand Constable went by—thou 
didst leave me at the gate——”’ 

“ Ay—idiot that I was !” 

* And Lord Colonna, passing last of all, recogniaed 
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me and halted, and we conversed awhile—he did not 
dismount—but soon rode on, and bade me farewell— 
as I thouglit, till to-day, for ever.” 

“Three meetings, Well?” 

“ And not until to-day, and a few minutes since, 
did we meet again——” 

“A few minutes! Do not attempt to deceive me, 
Vittoria,” interrupted Cosmo, sternly. “The life of 
this young man hangs upon my judgment of the truth 
of thy word, girl! Thou hast been gone from the 
cottage two hours or more.” 

“Then has time fled more swiftly than I knew,” 
replied Vittoria, boldly. “It seems but a moment 
since Lord Colonna appeared at my side——” 

“ Ay, for time is as naught to billing and cooing 
lovers. An hour is a minutetothem, But know 
that I know thou speakest the truth, for my eye was 
on the Caraccioli as he glided from the wood———” 

“ Nay, old man, I did not come as a thief,” inter- 
rupted the prince, hanghtily. 

“T will do thee the justice to say that thon didst 
appear both amazed and pleased to seo Vittotia seated, 
and unconscious of thy coming,” replied Cosmo, 
“and that I wondered she did not detect thy presence 
ere thou wast on thy knees at her feet. And do you 
both swear that such as you have told me compre- 
hends all that hath ever passed between you ?” 

“ All, save that Lcrd Colonna gave me this ring at 
the gate, and that I have worn it near my heart ever 
since,” replied Vittoria, her hand clinging to the ring 
as it hung from her bosom. 

“And that I robbed her of this veil, which bath 
been over my heart till now,” said Lord Colonna, 
showing the gauze. “Cosmo, thou seest that we love 
each other. a 

“ Most unwillingly do I see that her heart hath be- 
come envenomed with a love for a Caraccioli !” ex- 
claimed the bitter old man. * Give him the ring, 
Vittoria.”’ 

** But, dear father-—' 

“Give him back the ring—I command thee! By 
Heaven, girl, I will drive a bolt through him and 
thee if thon dost not obey! Give him the ring—thou 
shalt not keep the gift of a Caraccioli!” 

Vittoria, weeping, tore the ring from its fastening 
and gave it to the prince, 

“Give her the veil, young man!” said Cosmo, 
sternly. 

“T'was but a mean bauble when I gave it to thee, 
Vittoria,” whispered the prince, as he received the 
ring aud slipped it upon the end of his aegger-bilt, 
the only weapon with which he was armed ; “ hence- 
forth it is a most precious gem to me. It hath slept 
in thy bosom, dear one—it shall sleep on mive now.” 

“ 'l'oss me that gauze, Vittoria,” commanded Cosmo, 
“or thou wilt be wearing it, as he has carried it, for 
love of him.” 

Vittoria dared not refuse, and the fiery old man, re- 
lentless in his hate of the Caraccioli name, set his 
heel upon the veil and ground it into the earth as he 
would have trampled upon the head of a viper. 

“ Thou art still my daughter,” he eaid ; “ leave the 
Caraccioli, and kneel there near the vase. Thon art 
to take a solemn oath, or, as I am thy father, thou 
shalt see the Caraccioli dead at thy feet.” 

As Oosmo spoke he again levelled his deadly 
weapon at the head of the prince. 

Vittoria knew the sternness of her father’s character 
too well to dare disobey. During the stormy collo- 
quy we have attempted to deseribe she had twice 
whispered to the prince: 

“Make no attempt to resist my father. With thy 
dagger thou art no match for him, for his aim is 
deadly.” 

In her heart she had shuddered, fearing lest a 
combat might begin between these two dear ones, 
the result of which could not but be most agonizing 
to her. 

Nor was it fear of death that held theson of Gianni 
Caraccioli so inert towardthe haughty and insulting 
bearing of Cosmo; but his love for Cosmo’s daughter 
and his high sense of justice, which bade him not to 
be angry with a man who believed himself betrayed 
by his daughter and injured by her love, 

Vittoria, obeying her father, walked to the fountain 
and knelt near the vase. 

‘Now swear, girl,” said Cosmo, in a stern and 
terrible voice, but with his eyes on Lord Colonna, 
“ swear by the life of thy father and thy mother, and 
by all thy hopes of peace in the world hereafter, and 
in the life that may be vouchsafed tothee, and by all 
that thou dost deem holy, and by the Great Judge of 
all hearts, never again to meet Colonna, or any other 
Caraccioli, uor to write to him, nor to speak to him, 
oor to exchange a glance with him.” 

“ Not to save a thousand lives, had I so many,” 
replied Vittoria, firmly, “* would I take such an oath.” 

“ Foolish girl, it is not to save thy life that I de- 
maud of thee the oath,” exclaimed Cosmo. “ My bow 
is aimed at the Caraccioli and not at thee. To save 





” 


thou risest from thy knees—ay, ere I shall count five, 
or by the soul of my father, this Oaraccioli dies by 
my bolt. If he move hand or foot he dies on the in- 
stant.” 

* I swear—cruel, cruel father!” cried Vittoria, ere 
the prince could utter a word, and fearing he might 
by even the slightest gesture cause her inexorable 
father to let fly that bolt, which, winged by the aim 
and will of Cosmo di Sicardoli, she knew would un- 
erringly pierce the brain of her lover. “ I swear, oh, 
my father!” she repeated, in a scream, for she knew 
well how near death at that instant was to Colonna 
di Caraccioli. 

“ Save by the desire of thy father or mother,” said 
Cosmo. “ Thou art in too great haste to swear, I 
will leave for thee tnis opening in thy oath—if ever 
I or thy mother bid thee ask a favour of a Caraccioli, 
then and only then—swear now—then and oaly then 
wilt thou hold any communication whatsoever, by 
tongue, lip, hand or eye with Colonna Caraccioli or 
any of his name. Swear—and by the lives of thy 
father and mother.” 

“TI swear!” sobbed Vittoria, and then fell forward 
upon her face in a swoon. 

“ Halt!” shouted Cosmo, in @ fierce shout, as the 
prince was about to spring to Vittoria’s aid. “ Put 
not thy hand upon my daughter. But rather betake 
thyself to flight and concealment. All is now for ever 
at an end between thee and my daughter.” 

The stern father knew not that his child was in a 
swoon or he would have bounded to her side, His 
eyes were fixed upon the prince, at whose head lis 
weapon was still aimed. 

“Think not that she, though she loves thee, will 
ever violate that oath. Dream not that her father or 
mother can ever bid her ask a favour of a Caraccioli. 
Tou art in disguise, and yet I recognized thee in that 
lawyer-garb, So will those who are in pursuit of 
thee.” 

“Ip pursuit of me?” 

“Ay. I know not in what manner, young man, 
thou hast given thy father offeuce—periaps thou, 
being not so evil as those of thy race usually are, 
hast refused to do some base act at his command,” 
continued Cosmo. “But this morning I was ia 





“ And there I saw many in the livery of the Grand 
Constable.” 

“So,”’ said the prince, ‘* my flight has been fol- 
lowed.” 

‘* And I heard some say that the queen had revoked 
her grant of the countship of Del Parso until such 
time as she might place it in thine own hands; and 
in the meanwhile the Grand Constable was taking 
measures to effect thy capture. What offence hast 
thou given Gianni Caraccioli ?” 

* He would have me betroth myself to the queen.” 

“What! Thou, a youth yet, wed the wrinkled 
queen of Naples! She is cld enough to be thy 
mother’s mother,” 

* Very true ; and, since I have seen thy daughter, 
I swear never to wed the queen.” 

“ What is my daughter but a peasant maid?” 

“ She is beautiful and chaste, and [ love her.” 

* And thou, the son of a great noble, and thyself 
already a prince, wouldst throw away a crown to wed 
the daughter of a peasant ?” 

“TI would throw away tho world to wed an angel,” 
replied Lord Colonna, proudly. 

Cosmo gazed long and steadily into the noble and 
handsome face, whose bold, frank blue eyes openly 
met his keen scrutiny, and then said: 

“ Thou art unlike any Caraccioli I have ever 
known—that is,thouartas yet. But still thou art 
the son of Gianni Caraccioli, and for that misfortune 
I pity thee. Know that rather than see my daughter 
the wife of a Caraccioli I would slay her at my feet. 
She is my daughter, and, though she hath in a manner 
been bewitched by thee, she will die ere she violate 
that oath. Now begone, or the emissaries of thy 
father will be upon thee. I wish thee well, for there 
is much that is uoble in thee ; but never hupe, Colonna 
di Caraccioli, to wed my daughter. Ha! thou hast 
delayed too long!” added Cosmo, as three men 
emer;ed hurriedly from the thicket on the left and 
bounded towards the prince, 

The latter turned, and recognized these three at a 
glance. He knew them well. They were three of 
the chief officers of the detective police of Naples, 
and, as he well knew, in the service of. the Grand 
Constable, 

The prince, thinking of flight, and conscious of his 
great fleetness of foot, glanced around. Hesaw men 
in the livery of his father emerging from the forest 
on every side, Escape by flight was no longer pos- 
sible. ‘To attempt resistance would be folly, which 
would result only in personal indignity if not injury ; 
for among these new comers were several whose hate 


The first three, however, were respectful though 
firm in their demeanour, aud one of them bowed low 
as he presented a folded paper to Lord Colonna, 

“T will retura with you to Naples,” said the prince, 
calmly, after he had read the paper. 

It was a letter from the Grand Constable, warning 
the prince that if he did not immediately return to 
Naples and enter into his ambitious views, the Grand 
Constable would at once avenge himself by forcing 
the Princess Estella Colonna, the beloved and only 
sister of Lord Colonna, to wed Sir Giovanni ‘deb 
Alta, a base old lord, detested both by the princess 
and her brother, 

Lord Colonna, devotedly attached to his sister, and 
aware of the ruthless vindictiveness of his father, 
and hopeless now of a union with Vittoria, said to 
Cosmo, in a sad, grave voice, while his eyes gazed 
despairiugly on the pale face of Vittoria—now resting 
on her father’s bosom: 

“Farewell, Cosmo, 
art a1 

‘Cosmo the Forester, and no more, my lord,” in- 
terrupted Cosmo, quickly. “ There. would be peril 
to my daughter were I not a peasant.” 

The prince understood this hint. It confirmea 
him in his suspicion that Cosmo was some noble, 
who sought safety in disguise from the hate of Gianni 
Caraccioli. 

“Farewell, Cosmo the Forester,” he contiuued. 
“ At least let her think well of me.” 

“She shall forget thee, even as thou must forget 
her,” replied Cosmo. “Get thee home, Vittoria, and 
—- thy oath—not even a glance for a Carac. 
cioli.” 

Vittoria, weak and appalled, not daring to cast her 
eyes towards those loving blue eyes, which her heart 
told her were pouring forth a fathomless thougk hope- 
less love toward her, hurried away with quick aud 
faltering steps. 

Cosmo refilled the vase, poised it on his shoulder 
and said, aloud: 

** He who strolls to this fountain again must expect 
no maideu’s kiss, but a bolt from the crossbow of 
Cosmo the Forester.” 

This said, he departed, and a moment after was lost 
to view in the foliage of the forest. 

Others than Lord Colonna heard these words of 
Cosmo, and remembered them, 

“ A surly old knave, my lord,” remarked the officer 
who had given the letter to the prince. ‘‘Some trifle 
of a flirtation with his fair daughter, of course. He 
and she should rejoice in being houonred by the no- 
tice of a Caraccioli. Speak the word and his con- 
temptuous old jaws shall ache fora year. St. Stephen! 
I remember the day when thy noble father used to 
have such old peasant sires pummelled soundly while 
he carried off the daughters. I doubt not yonder 
handsome——” 

Here a blow from the fist of the indignant prince 
struck the mouth of the lawless old ruffian, and hurled 
him backward to the ground. ; 

“Ready ruffians like thee have too often aided to 
make the name of Caraccioli infamous!” exclaimed 
~ prince, as the chastized man scrambled to his 
eet. 

“We are commanded to bind him if he resists!” 
roared the officer. ‘“ He hath struck an officer of the 
Grand Constable! Seize and bind him!” 

“The first—if no more—that offers to lay a hand 
on me dies !” said the prince, calmly, as he drew his 
dagger. “Ido not refuse to obey the command of 
the Grand Constable, though I will ever punish inso- 
lence.” 

“ Beware jesting with a Caraccioli,” whisp»red one 
of the officers to the man who had been struc&, and 
quoting one of the Neapolitan proverbs of the day. 
“And I think there is here no attempt to resist the 
commands of the Grand Constable.” 

** None,” ssid Lord Colonna, who overheard the 
last words of the speaker, “Forward, I am witb 
you. 

“To Atrani first, my lord, and thence with speed 
to Naples,” remarked the officer, as the agents of the 
Grand Consiable,,in number @ score, encircled the 
prince, 

“Not as your prisoner,” said Colonna di Carac 
cioli, as he swept a defiant glance over the faces 
around him, “ but as your leader, for I pledge my 
word not to attempt to part company with you.” 

‘As our leader be it,” replied the officer. *‘ The 
Grand Constable bade us not be harsh unless-——” 

* Enough! My father was most generous aud con- 
siderate, no doubt,” interrapted the prince, swiling 
bitterly 

No more was said, and the party left the spot, 
where immediately after were, for a time, only silence 
and vacancy, broken only by the splash and play of 
the water as it flowed from the urn of the stone statue. 

And thus resulted the fourth meeting of Vittoria 
and Colonna di Caraccioli, with the latter going away 
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with the former bound by an oath which sho would 
not have violated even to become the wife of Lord 
Colonna. 

The quiet little green before the fountain did not 
retain its vacancy long, for the prince aud the party 
with him had not been gone more than ten minutes 
when & man emerged, or rather crawled from the 
foliage which hid the great hollow made by that treo 
among whose upturned roots Vittoria had found the 
golden band, and rising to his feet stalked out upon 
the grass. 

This man was Borrelli. He was immediately fol- 
lowed by another, a pale, gaunt, and emaciated man, 
with thin and haggard features, and carments a world 
too large for him then, however plumply his limbs 
and frame might once have filled them. 

‘This man was Manfredi. The viper-venom had 
been busy in his blood since the reader saw him. He 
had wasted away until his frame was that of a living 
skeleton, His eyes, sunk and shrunken, flamed in 
their bony sockets like red-hot coals. The miserable 
man was in almost incessant agony. 

Borrelli, after a quick glance on every side, seated 
himself on the stone bench, 

Manfredi staggered rather than walked to the great 
basin, and stooping over it swallowed mighty 


draughts of the cool water. An intense thirst was: 


ever preying upon the vitals of this man, 

“Oh, drink thy fill,” said Borrelli, with a laugh. 
“T wonder now—seeing thee gulp it down like a 
camel five days without water—that thon hadst the 
fortitude to refrain from at least a groam—’tis true 
thou didst grimace and gnash thy teeth like a man on 
the rack of Black Storza all the time we were 
hidden ia the hollow———” 

“T wasall the time drinking,” replied Manfredi, 
reeling to the other end of the beuch, and sinking 
down upon it with @ groan. 

“ Drinking what?” 

“ Dreams of vengeance !’’ smiled M 

“ Ho! he! an airy, frothy tipple,” la: Borrelli. 
“But doubtless-wery potent, since thou dost reel in 
thy gait like a beggar drunk om strong wine. Drink- 
ing dreams of vengeance, wert thou?” 

“Ay yee 

“ Vengeance on Cosmo?” 

“On Cosmo—and his daughter!” groaned Man- 
{redi. 

(To be continued.) 





Marine Monsters.—Mr. Charles de Brainerd, 
of Boston, describes an attack on a fisherman on the 
Florida Reef by a marine monster which he calls a 
devil fish. The creature, from the description, would 
seem to have been a gigantic cuttle-fish, much larger 
than any ever before seen on the coast. The fisher- 
man is said to have been @ man of immense size, 
weighing three hundred pounds, and of strength in 
proportion to his colossal dimensions; and yet he 
was powerless when clasped by the long arms of the 
monster, and his life was only saved by the prompt 
assistance of his companions. In the Norway seas 
the cuttle-fish grows to a great size, and its long 
arms, of which it has ten, two of them being longer 
than the rest, are of such strength and tenacity that 
when a man or an ordinary fish is enfolded with them 
there is no power of extrication. These arms are 
furnished with sucking-cups, by means of which it 
attaches itself to other bodies with extraordinary 
firmness. Naturalists suppose that it was a crea- 
ture of this description Victor Hugo meant in his 
account of the frightful struggle of the seaman with 
his assailant in the British Channel. The waters 
on the southern coast, and especially in the Gulf, are 
frequented by a huge creature belonging to the ray 
genus, known as the devil fish; but although of 
great size and strength, and capable of mischief if 
so disposed, it is not regarded as dangerous or in- 
clined to aggressive operations under any circum- 
stances. lt is shaped something like a skate or 
sting ray, excepting the tail, and is furnished with 
two strong muscular feelers, or flippers, that extend 
in a semi-circular form on each side of the head to 
the length of two or more feet, according to the size 
of the fish. They are the instruments for seizing 
and holding its food. The habit of the fish is to up- 
root and carry away poles, stakes or other objects 
with which it comes into contact. It is said that 
they have been known to lift from the bottom a 
kedge or anchor of considerable size, with boats or 
shallops of moderate dimensions lying in harbour, 
and swim out to sea with them. There is nothing 
incredible in this, for they are often eighteen feet in 
length by fifteen in width, and sometimes larger, with 
strength to correspond. The weight of one of these 
creatures could not be less than half a dozen tons. 
Butler King, who was a long time in Congress, lived 
on the bank uf the Savannah River, where he owned 
2 plantation. His negroes were accustomed to fish 
in the river, near its mouth, with a cast net. They 
would go down to the right place, two in a dug-out, 
and if the tide did not serve they would go to sleep 
iu the bottom of the canoe. making the craft fast t 





a pole thrust into the mud. On oneoccasion, being 
too early for the tide, they tied up inthis way, and 
soon were hard and fast. Presently, along came a 
well-grown devil fish, that grubbed up the pole with 
his flippers, and made off with the canoe, negroes in- 
cluded. And when they awoke, half an hour after- 
wards, they found themselves proceeding to sea at 
the rate of some three miles an hour, moved by an 
invisible agency, and terrified beyond description. 
They cut the rope immediately, and hastened ashore 
without delay, and never afterwards were known to 
make their craft fast to a pole in the Savannah 
River. 


THE BALL NIGHT. 
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Quieruy opened the library door—so quietly that 
I. should searcely have noticed it had not my keen 
ear detected at the same moment the soft rustle 
of a woman’s garment as it swept over the thres- 
hold. I guessed at once who it was, and I knew, 
without a doubt, as soon as she crossed the floor. 
That step, so velvety, some would have said so 
“catty” (I did), could belong to no one but my 
stepmother. I was anxious to know what t 
her there, for she was no lover of books, whileshe 
hada perfect horror of accounts. I was not kept 
long in ignorance of her intentions. 

“ Mr. Hastings,” she said, addressing my father, 
who sat dozing in his old-fashioned armchair, ‘I 
want you to insist upon Ellen’s going to the ball 
to-night. Ihave said and done all [ could, but she 
is determined to stay at home. Won't you, for 
onee, use your authority?” 

“What do I care whether she goes or stays? 
What does it matter to anybody? Let the girl.en- 
joy herself in her own way.” 

“ But you tocare if you don*t, Mr. Hast- 

do wish you would take a little more in- 
in family affairs, and not leave every- 
for meto.see to.” 
ima grieved tone. : 

“I pay all the bills, and that, considering how 
many and large they are, is doing about as much as 
Seat Be bly expected of an old man like me. 
And, as to Ellen, why, let the child have her own way. 
As long as she’s good and dutiful to me I’m not go- 
ing to force or thwart her inclinations.” 

** But you ought to think of her health, Mr. 
Hastings. It is the worst thing in the world for 
young girls like her to seclude themselves so en- 
tirely from society, and sit moping all day long over 
books, or drawings, or sewing——” 

* Ellen takes a long walk every day,” interrupted 
my father. 

“Yes, but where does she go? Anywhere except 
to those places where young ladies ought to fre- 
quent. oping through lanes, scrambling into 
dusty garrets, or creeping down into damp cellars, 
I expect she'll bring some horrid disease yet into the 
house. I believe in charity, but I believe also a 
young lady should have some regard for her health.”’ 

“J don’t see but that Ellen is as healthy as the 
most of girls. I never hear her complain of her 
back, or side, or head; she has neither consump- 
tion, bronchitis nor neuralgia, and I never knew 
her to be nervous or to faint away. Beside, 
if she were out of health, she wouldn’t be very 
likely to regain it in @ ball-room. She should go 
into the country ——” 

“ Country this time of year, with the snow over 
the fences! I don’t believe you know, Mr. Hast- 
ings, that it is midwinter.”’ 

“T should think [ ought to, wife; I paid a heavy 
enough coal bill this morning.” 

“ And never grumbled a word, the dear, good-na- 
tured man you are. But to go back to Ellen. I do 
really wish you'd coax her to go into society a little 
more. A girl with her beauty and accomplishments 
and talents ought not to live so secluded. She owes 
it to herself and you and her friends—and,” she 
hesitated and then said, softly, “‘ to me.” 

Then there was a sob, seemingly strangled ere it 
had full utterance. 

“ You know [ am her step-mother, only in name 
though, for [ love her almost as I do my own May, 
and would do quite as much to insure her happi- 
ness; but the world, the cold, cruel, censorious 
world, is always ready to talk and make mischief 
whether there is a just cause or not. And I have 
lately learned something that has given me great 
pain. People say—oh, how can they be so unfeel- 
ing !—they say it is my fault that Hilen does not go 
out more, that I am jealous of her, and want to 
keep her out of the way lest she shall eclipse poor 
little May; that I thrust her into the background 
to give my own daughter a better chance for an 
eligible marriage; that I spend all your money on 
us two, and that Ellen’s allowance is such that she 
can’t make a decent appearance in society ; and they 
say a great deal more—oh, such cruel, cruel things! 
And you know it’s not so. You know that I’ve 
never once asked you what you gave your own 
daughter for spending money, that ——-” 








“ But why need you mind the senseless talls of 
folks who'd better a good deal be looking after their 
own affairs ? As long as I don’t find any fault witi 
you or May why need you care for the speech of 
other people? When I married youI promised to 
be a father to your daughter, that she and Ellen 
should share the same while I lived, and be co- 
heiresses when I was dead. And I’ve kept my word 
to the letter. I’ve never interfered with May’s en- 
joyments. I know she likes gay society, and I’m 
willing she should. I shouldn’t make a fuss if she 
went toa ball six nights out of a week; only I 
should, for decency’s sake, wish she’d manage to 
get in from the last one before midnight. You and 
May are privileged to do just as you please, and 
you, I don’t care what the world says, you must let 
Ellen and me do as we please. I won't have any in- 
terference with the child. If she’s happier at home, 
at home she shall stay.” 

My father did not often rouse himself to so long 
a speech, but when he did his tome had an earnest- 
ness in it that made itself felt, 

My stepmother kuew it was time to stop, so sho 
only said, wistfully : 

“Tean’t help wishing though that Elicn would 
go just this one night, for it’s to be such a grand 
affair, and so select. [ know she would enjoy her- 
self, and be, withal, the belle of the crowd. I de- 
clare,” and she threw a passionate fervour into her 
tone, “it does seem too bad that such a queenly 
figure as hers should never beseen anywhere except 
in the haunts of poverty. I wish you were as proud 
of her as I am.” 

And then she turned to go. 

“T wish you knew how proud I am of you,” my 
father said, at last. It wasonly a whisper, but such 
an earnest one thatit penetrated even to my draperied 
alcove. “ Proud of you, of May, of Ellen! Is there an- 
other man in the wide world that has three such 
graces? Notone,notone, Andall I want of you 
is that each be happy in her own way.” 

And then he kissed her, and the dear, affectionate 
orm went back to his chair and then she passed 
ou 

Don’t think now that I approve of eavesdropping. 

Idonot. I abhor it; and had not Mrs. Hastings’s 
first sentence assured me that I was to be the topic 
of conversation I should have drawn the curtain and 
shown myself toher. But I was curious to know 
what had come over her of late, and why she, who 
during the first year of her marriage had so 
sedulously socluded me, should all atjonce have 
changed her tactics. I felt assured it was no love 
she bore me, What, then, was the reason ?I learned 
it from that talk. ‘Che world, her world, the fash- 
ionable set with whom she mingled, was censuring 
her. Ithad seen through her flimsy veil, and it de- 
manded that Mr. Hastings’s daughter should have 
her rights. She was sensitive to the world’s good 
opinion, She was determined it should recognize 
her as a model woman, a stepmother impartial in 
her affections. Therefore, I must go to the ball that 
night. 
I sat a while and thought. I did not love my stsp- 
mother. Icould not. She was a selfish, unprin- 
cipled woman, who had wheedled my father into 
marrying her, and who accommodated herself to all 
his peculiarities, because sho knew it was necessary 
she shou'd keep on the right side of him; for my 
father, although naturally indolent and averse to 
argument, when his anger or prejudices were aroused 
drove everything before him. 

I did not love her daughter either. May was as 
heartless as she was beautifu!; not a spark of true 
girlish feeling in her. To be treated as a belle by 
the young men, to be acknowledged as a leader of 
fashion by the young ladies, to live a gay, thought- 
loss, butterfly life for a few years, and then marry 
a millionaire, make the tour of Europe, and return 
to queen it over a palatial homs—such was her am- 
bition. How could I love her? I did not care that 
she had ingratiated herself into my father’s aifec- 
tions, though I knew it was from policy, because I 
felt that she had never usurped my place there. [ 
knew that, do or say what they would, he would 
never cease to love his only child, the child who, 
as he used so often and proudly to say, ‘was all 
mother.’ 

Do not think now that I had any of those foolish, 
bitter prejudices against stepmothers which make 
such sad havoc in the domestic peace of hundreds 
of households. I had not. I had boon too truly 
educated by my own mother to feel aught of them. 
She had taught me what indeed my own experience 
had since corroborated, that second marriages are 
not necessarily unhappy, that there are no limits to 
the affectionate capacities of the human heart, that 
while there is life there must be love there, that is, 
if it be a true heart, a heart worthy of the name. 
She had brought me up to feel great tenderness 
towards those who held the delicate relationship of 
step parent, s:ying that they had a rugged path to 
travel, and it should be the aim of all who cared 
for them to help them over the rough places and 
throw the stones out instead of in their way. 
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I had always expected my father would marry a | ) I 
Indeed, to own the whole truth, I | told him I was going to stay at home, 


second time. 


wanted him to. I had even selected a wife for him. 


Dear Mrs. Somers, if he had only married her what | 
I could have | 


a happy family we should have been! 
called her mother without feeling that I desecrated 
the holy name, such a true vomanas she was. And 
her little Allie, what a pet she would have been. 
And Edward, the noble-hearted, intellectual young 
man that he was, struggling so hard to win his way 
in the world, that his widowed mother and father- 
less sister might never know care or want—how 
proud I should have been to have called him brother, 
and known that my father loved him as a son. 

Ah, it was a hard, hard blow to me when that 
castle tottered into ruins. And though I never 
disputed my father’s right to his own choice I could 
not bring my heart to love the mother and sister he 
had given me. I treated the one with the respect 
due to my father’s wife, called her mother when I 
spoke to her, but always Mrs. Hastings at other 
times ; while to May I showed the politeness due to 
my father’s stepdaughter. 

I do not mean that I was frigidly ceremonious in 
my intercourse with her, for I was not. was 
kindly polite, always ready to help her with my 
needle when her dressmaker or seamstress dis- 
appointed her, and assisting her from my own purse 
when, as was often the case—for she was woe- 
fully extravagant—her own allowance fell short. 
But love her I eould not, nor her mother either. 
Still we did not often clash. My father was satis- 
fied with them both, and I loved him too tenderly to 
wish todo aught that might disturb his domestic 
peace. There was a tacit understanding between 
us that we were to be friendly to each other’s faces, 
and that neither was to seek out the real state of 
feeling existing between us. 

Sitting there on that particular morning, and 
thinking over all these things and many more, I 
suddenly determined that I would accede to my 
stepmother’s wish, and attend Mrs. Morgan’s ball. 
I have never been able to account for the mental 
process which I must have gone through with to 
arrive at that conclusion, and it matters little. I 
decided to go, and, having decided, of course I must 
bestir myself to select a dress, for it was now nearly 
twelve. 

I peeped out of my little sanctum. My father 
was fast asleep. I stole ap to him and kissed him 
on his cheeks, first one and then the other. He 
opened his eyes lazily and smiled. I kissed him 
again and whispered : 

“I’m going to the ball to-night.” 

“Good girl, good girl,” said he, and relapsed into 
his nap. 
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Dear old man! he would have said the same hadI 
He did not 
think “ Ellen” could do wrong. Iam glad he did not 
know how I felt towards his wife and stepchild. 
But he did not, no, and never should, I would bear 
with them for his sake. 

I went to my chamber, and, unlocking one of my 
bureau drawers, took out an old-fashioned jewel- 
case, the key of which I wore constantly about my 
person. One might have thought there were valu- 
able gems treasured there, but instead it held only 
a heavy door key. Dropping that into my pocket, 
I hurried up to the attic, taking care though that 
my slippered feet made no patter either on the 
staircase or the bare floor above. 

I stopped before one particular dormer bedroom 
and listened cautiously. Hearing only the throbbing 
of my own heart, I ventured to take out the key and 
unlock the door. Passing in, I locked it from the 
inside and then hung my black silk apron over the 
knob. If they found out where I was they should 
not see what I was doing. 

When I drew aside the heavy curtains and looked 
about me I was emphatically “ monarch of allI sur- 
veyed.” This room belonged exclusively to me, and 
it was the only room that did; nor was this all— 
everything that it contained was mine, mine only. 
I had taken possession of it the very day my father 
had told me of his contemplated marriage, taken it 
with his permission, and had a lock of peculiar make 
put on the door—a lock that none but an expert 
could pick. Here I had brought all my dead mother’s 
wearing apparel, jewels, knick-knacks, papers and 
letters, and also all the clothing she had bought for 
me for the two years previous to her decease. It 
was literally filled with cedar chests and trunks, 
and so thoughtful had I been that I had even per- 
suaded my father to purchase for me a small fire- 
proof safe, into which I had deposited the jewels and 
papers. 

Neither my stepmother nor her daughter had ever 
crossed the threshold of that little room, and, what- 
ever they guessed, they were in reality ignorant of 
its contents. It was veritablya Bluebeard’s den to 
them, 

Opening one of the chests, I took from it a white 
silk dress. So carefully had it been folded and so 
well guarded from dust and air, that it looked as 
snowy and lustrous as if fresh bought, whereas it 
had lain there nearly four years. Tears came into 
my eyes as I shook it out. Can you wonder? That 
dress my own mother had purchased for me to wear 
at my “‘ coming-out party.’’ Alas! she was taken 
suddenly ill just a week before, and when the event- 
ful night came which was to have seen me arrayed 
in it I sat on my poor father’s knee, clad in the black 











bombazine which had been hurriedly got up for ths 
funeral. 

Keep a thing seven years, and it will como in 
fashion again, they say. I looked at this white silk 
dress. It had only been kept four years, yot it was 
so nearly in the then style that none would have 
suspected its age. 

“It will do,” I said to myself, with quiet satisfac- 
tion. 

It had never been trimmed. The dressmaker had 
sent for the lace the very day my mother was taken 
ill. Of course no one thought of orders then, and 
so after the funeral it came home lacking those 
finishing touches which give style to a dress. 

From another chest I took a box of rich laces, 
flounces, edgings and a bertha. They had been sent 
to me by an aged relative of my mother as a present 
for my eighteenth birthday, and were to have been 
worn with this dress. Despite my blinding tears, 
I looked at them now with exquisite delight, for I 
dote on laces, and have often said if I were poor and 
could not get the real before I would wear imitation 
I would use the plain linen exclusively for both 
collars and cuffs. There was a little fortune in 
these that I now held inthe slant of the sunbeams ; 
like frostwork on mist they seemed there ; something 
for fairies instead of humanity. 

Wiping my eyes and girding on my resolution, [ 
sat down and commenced trimming my dress. I had 
taste and skill, so much of both that May often said 
that if I should be left poor I could easily earn my 
living with my needle, Thus I made ashort task of 
what was before me, and had soon the pleasnre of 
seeing my dress completed, and, without any vanity, 
I knew I should be the best as well as the richest 
dressed of all the throng that should attend Mrs. 
Morgan’s party. 

Spreading out the robe carefully, I left it, and, 
locking the door securely, went down to my cham- 
ber. I was selecting my skirts when some one 
tapped. I knew the tap. It was catty, like her 
footstep. . 

“Why, where in the world have you been hid- 
ing, Ellen?” exclaimed my stepmother as she 
entered. “I’ve searched the house high and low 
for you.” P 

I was apparently absorbed at that moment in as- 
certaining whether or not there was a flaw in tho 
fluting of one of my ruffled skirts. When I did look 
up it was witha blank face, as though I had not 
heard her question or remark. . ; 

She did not repeat either, but continued talking 
in the same tone: 

“‘[’va come, Ellen, to see if it isn’t possible even 
yet to induce you to change your mind and attend 
the ball to-night.” 
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*T have concluded to go,” I answered, quietly, 
taking out another skirt and inspecting the trim- 
ming closely. 

“Have you?” There was no mistaking that em- 
phasis. It expressed profound astonishment. 
** Well, I am glad you have at last come to your 
senses. May will be delighted, and so will Stevee”’ 
(this pronunciation is her own), “and so will every- 
body. But what brought about this change? I 
cannot help feeling curious to know.” 

* Oh, I concluded I'd go once and see if there was 
as much enjoyment in gay society as you and May 
tellabout. Iam going to see if it pays as well as 
staying at home.” 

Apparently this satisfied her, for she immediately 
began about my dress. 

** It’s too late, of course, todo anything about a 
new one, though if you had decided yesterday we 
night possibly—possibly, I say—have got one, there 
was a splendid rose-coloured satin at Stephens’s that 
would have been exquisite—the same price and 
quality as the blue one I got for May. Let’s see.” 
And she opened the door of my wardrobe. “Oh, 
here’s just the thing, this pearl-coloured silk. No 
one has ever seen you wear it here.” And she took 
it from the hook, 

‘I shall wear white,” said I, laying out the skirts 
I had selecte&. 

“White !—but what have you nice enough in 
white? Oh, I remember—that India mull you wore 
last summer. It will be beautiful!” 

Here a malicious gleam quivered in her eye. I 
understood it. I should be eclipaed totall by the 
splendour of May’s blue satin. Then or row 
clouded. I unders t too. The cold, cruel, 
censorious world of which she had told my father 
might, probably would, make invidious remarks 
about the contrast between the two daughters, the 
real heiress in mull, the adopted one in satin. 

* Hadn’t you better wear this pearl silk, Ellen ?” 

“No; I prefer white. It’s the first ball I’ve at- 
tended here since—since I laid off black, and white 
is the most appropriate. Then, seeing that the sha- 
dow was still there, I added, playtally, “T see you 
are afraid to trust my taste, but I assure you I 


will do credit to your training and to my father’s 
position.” 

She was flattered, forI did not often nse that tone 
to her, and went away with a self-satisfied look that 
almost made me repert the part I was playing, for 


1 was playing a part. I was going to the ball with 
the determination to be the cynosure of all eyes, to 
eclipse every one with my dress, jewels, style, talk, 
dancing, playing and singing. I was going to show 
my stepmother that I was a dangerous rival for 
little May, and then I trusted I would be left at home 
in peace, free to follow my own chosen pursuits, 
whether they took me into my father’s library or into 
the dark and damp haunts of destitution. 

‘“*You’ll want Susette to assist you,” said she, as 
we left the dining-room. “ 1’ll send heras soon as 
she has finished with May and myself, or you may 
have her first, just as you please.” 

“T shall not need her. Bessie is quite equal to 
my wants. Just let me know when you are ready, 
as I want to read till the last moment.” 

“ Read !’”? exclaimed May, reagan “T verily 
believe, Ellen, if you were dying,'you’ read till the 
last moment. You'd better keep your eyes bright 
for conquests.” 

I did not retort, but calmly summoned our little 
chambermaid to my room. My father only allowed 
one waiting-maid to all threeof us. Indeed he often 
gaid, good-naturedly, that “ it was all nonsense for 
women to think of sucha thing; he’d no patience 
with it. Just as though we couldn’t put up our own 
hair and tie our own shoestrings,” and a great deal 
more; but he never refused to pay Susette her 
monthly wages. 

I went out so seldom that I had very little need of 
her, and of late I had called on Bessie, finding that 
she had quite as good taste as the Parisienne, and 
was more to my mind in every way, never disturbing 
my reveries with ill-timed loquaciousness. 

“I am going to the ball to-night, Bessie,” I said, 
“and I want you to dress me. Look at this pic- 
ture.” And 1 showed her a mezzotint that I had 
kept in my portfolio for many months. ‘‘ Do you 
think you can put my hair up inthat way? It’sa 
style that would suit my face, and it isn’t common.” 

She studied the plate attentively for a few minutes, 
then, looking up confidently, answered : 

“ Yes, I can. Your hair isso long and heavy that I 
ean do it easily ; but what shall I putin that space 
where there are pearls in the picture ?” 

‘*T’l] find something that’ll answer.” 

And I submitted myself to her hands. 

“‘ Now, please don’t look, Miss Ellen, will you, till 
I get it done ?” 

And she turned the dressing-mirror so that it was 
- my} : ossible for me to catch a reflection if I had cared 

0 do so. . 

She worked patiently, and I waited quietly, with- 
out any anxiety ; for 1 had perfect confidence in her 
skill, sand I knew she would exert herself to the 





utmost, that her young lady, as she always ¢alled 
me, should not be outdone by Susette’s. 

“Oh, if I only had some pearls now!” she cried 
out, at last, standing a little way off to watch the 
effect. 

“ Hand me that jowel-case.” 

And I pointed to one on the bureau. I had taken 
it that day from the safe in the attic. 

Her eyes grew big with curiosity as I opened it, 
but when she saw me lift from its white satin rest- 
ing-place a bandeau of pearls that a queen might 
have coveted she fairly clapped her hands with joy, 
saying at the same moment: 

. “And Miss May has only a string of sequins for 
ers !’ 

She had been very still hitherto, but now, in spite 
of herself, little bursts of laughter would ripple from 
her lips, and snatches of ballads, and exclamations 
of delight ; yet she kept busy all the while. 

Twoor t of her verses haunted me. I had 
heard her hum them before, and once when I asked 
her where she learned them she said she couldn’t 
tell— she believed she had always known them. 
They were set to a wild chanting tune that I often 
even yet seem to hear when I sit alone at twilight. 


**I combed my bonnie ladie’s hair, 
I fastened it with jewels rare, 
I dressed her in a robe of white— 
Her own true love she'll see to-night! 
The storm is over, the wind is fair, 
The pilot is watching the channel with care, 
The waves are still and the water is white— 
Oh, my ladie she'll meet her lover to-night ! 
I kissed my bonnie ladie’s hand, 
I clasped her wrist with a golden band, 
I gathered rosebuds, fresh and white— 
Her own true love she'll see to-night !” 


I had smuggled my dress downstairs at a tim® 
when I knew the family were all in the parlour. My 
bed stood in an alcove, which was hidden from the 
room by curtains of silk and lace, Thero I had hid. 
den the costly thing. I knew Bessie was wondering 
what I was going to wear, but I did not enlighten 
her till the last moment. I knew she was wishing I 
had something richer than the dress that was spread 
out on the lounge, and thinking how Susette would 
contrast it with Mary’s satin. ‘“‘ But the pearls 
make up,” she’d mutter between the verses, and 
then she’d dart off away and look at me. 

**Not that, Bessie,” I said, as she took up the 
mull—“ I’m not going to wear that. You'll find my 
dress on the bed.” 

What ascream she gave! I thought she would 
surely arouse the house. 

“Oh, Miss Ellen, where do you get it—sucha 
splendid silk and such laces ?” 

And all the while she was putting it on me she 
chanted the old ballad in a spirit that fairly thrilled 
me with a prophecy, a wild, wondrous one, which 
almost snatched the colour from my cheeks and the 
pulses from my heart. 

“There, now you may look, Miss Ellen.” 

And she turned on every burner and dropped the 
glass so that I could see myself from head to foot. 
I did look and—was satisfied. 

I had brought down a very deep and broad circu- 
lar cloak that had belonged to my grandmother, 
and this I made Bessie wrap about me so securely 
as to conceal my dress, and yet so loosely as not 
to tumble it, while upon my head I wore an old- 
fashioned calash. 

“Your pardon, Miss Ellen, but I must say it— 
you look like an old witch. It’ll be just like a fairy 
story when you drop off those things. How I wish 
I could go with you and see them stare!” 

“The carriage is waiting, Ellen, and we are going 
down. Are you ready ?” said Mrs, Hastings. 

I answered by opening the door. She gave a 
scream of horror. 

* You’re not going in that garb ?” 

“T must guard against taking cold, ma’am. I’m 
not as used to the night air as you and May.” 

She muttered something which I could not hear, 
and we went down. “Steevee met us in the hail. 
He was my stepmother’s nephew, a young fellow 
whom I could have liked if I had not felt intuitively 
that she meant to make a match between him and 
me, and thus keep the money in the family. 

“T’m glad to see grandmother able to be out 
again,” he said, gayly, as he seated me in the 
carriage. . 

I retorted. Iwas good at repartee when I was 
in the vein,as I was then. He followed me up, and 
between us two we made the ride seem brief. My 
stepmother was in the best of spirits, and so was 
May, when we alighted. They fancied that I was 
at last succumbing to theirmanceuvres. How little 
they knew me! 

The dressing-room was a perfect jam. I stood on 
the threshold and watched my companions elbow 
their way through, and made up my mind I would 
wait till it thinned out alittle. It suited my plans 
too. After awhile they reappeared, May radiant 
ae blue satin, Mrs, Hastings regal in purple 
velvet, 





“Why! aren’t you ready yet?” thoy both ex 
claimed. “We thought you must be somewhere 
waiting.” 

“*T should have fainted in that crowd. Besides 
Steevee has only twoarms, You go first; send him 
back for me when you can spare him.” 

They smiled at each other, and I heard the elder 
whisper: 

“She means an engagement shall be under- 
stood.” 

I meant to have my own way, and I did. They 
went down, and by-and-by I followed, perfectly 
satisfied with my escort, for the nephew was really 
a fine specimen of manhood, It was only unfortu- 
nate for him that he was related to my stepmother. 

As Bessie had predicted, they stared at me— 
stared at me when I entered the room—stared at 
me as I promenaded its entire length—stared at mo 
as I paid my compliments to our hostess, and stared 
at me as I mingled with the crowd. I played my 
part well—so well that Mrs. Morgan stole up to me 
and whispered: 

“ T’m so glad you came, Ellen ; you’re the belle of 
the rooms—everybody is dying to know you. Where 
did you get your laces? I’m afraid you will ruir 
your father.” 

Half an hour afterwards she stole up again. 

* Do you remember Ed Somers ?”’ 

Remember him! Didn’t my heart leap into my 
throat at the very mention of his name? Of course, 
though I did not say this to her. I answered, 
simply : 

“Yes, perfectly well,’ 

“You know he and his mother and Allie left Lon- 
don suddenly two years ago, it was said because he 
was sent for to unravel a gnarly lawsuit for one of 
his friends? ‘Well, it turns out it was for them- 
selves he went. His father’s old uncle had died, and 
they were his heirs. He gets the money, no telling 
how much, and houses and lands, and the title too. 
He is now Lord Somers—think of it—our once poor, 
penniless Ed. But I must hurry and tell you the 
best of my story. He arrived here yesterday ; and 
I fastened upon him at once. He couldn’t resist me. 
It was like the vulture and the dove. But I was al- 
ways his friend, and it is no more than right that I 
should have the éclat of presenting him under his 
title to the fashionable world here. Watch the door 
closely. They’ll come soon—he and Allie; Mrs. 
Somers is too worn.” 

Watch the door! I did, with eagle eyes, whilo 
my heart was allimpatience. Yet none about mo 
guessed the wild emotions that were surging in my 
veins. I never once ceased my chatting with tho 
fops about me. Wit, humour, raillery, sarcasm, 
each as it was needed fell from my lips in a rapid, 
unbroken jet, sparkling too as a water-crest in sun- 
shine. I played my part well, so well that my step- 
mother and her daughter looked on in mute amaze- 
ment. I was certainly developing a new phase of 
character to them, and I knew by the sinister 
glances that shot from their eyes that it was the 
last time they would ever coax me to attend a ball. 

They came soon, and I was thankful, for my imy 
patience was fast unhinging me. I could not have 
kept up the play much longer. I did not see them 
when they were announced, but soon afterwards [ 
saw him talking with two gentlemen and looking ag 
I thought curiously in my d‘rection. I involuntarily 
sprang forward and my eyes caught his. There was 
a look of recognition, instantaneous and earnest, 
and then his whole face lighted up with joy. 

I forgave Mrs. Hastingsand May manya grievance 
when I saw the blank wonder of their faces as Lord 
Somers drew my arm within his own and with Allie 
on the other wandered off quite at hisease! Ah, I 
had my triumph then. 

But I was generous; I could afford to be. I took 
an early opportunity to introduce them both to tho 
mother and daughter who had been watching meso 
closely, and I even had forbearance enough to say 
“mamma” and “ Sister May,’’ endearing epithets [ 
had never used before. And I did more. After L 
had opened the ball with Lord Somers I persuaded 
him to dance the next set with May, and I paired off 
** Steevee” and Allie together. 

‘Shall you be visible to-morrow morning?” he 
asked as we were making our adieux. 

I answered in the affirmative, though I believe it 
is not orthodox for belles to be out of bed before 
noon after such a night of dissipation. 

“ Then I will call and take you to see my mother.” 

The ride home was a tiresome one to me. I did 
not feel like talking, and my three comyanions were 
determined I should, and in spite of myself I was 
obliged to confess that I had known the strangers 

ears before. I was glad when we reached our own 
ouse. 

I had not expected any one to sit up for me, but 
as I opened my room door I heard the wild chanting 
tune of the old ballad stealing up from the depths 
of my easy-chair, and in another minute little Bessie 
was flying to the burners and turning on a full 
stream of gas. 

How pleasant it seemed to come back and find 
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everything so cheerful—a bright fire in the grate, 
my double gown spread out before it, and a little 
kettle humming on the hearth. 

“T must have one good look at you, Miss Ellen, 
before I take off your things,” she said, merrily, yet 
respectfully. “ 1 must see whether you have enjoyed 
yourself, Yes,yes.” And she clapped her hands. 
“«'The roses are redder and wider on your ‘cheeks. 
Do please tell me, Miss Ellen, weren’t you the belle 
of the ball ?” 

“Mrs. Morgan said I was,” I answered, quietly, 
yet conscious that the roses deepened in hue. 
Then seeing her eager look I added : “* And will you 
believe, Bessie, there was Lord Somers there, and I 
opened the ball with him, and he took me in to 
supper, and is going to call to-morrow morning to 
take me to see his mother. What do you think of 
that ?”’ 

And I sat down and motioned her to undo my 


ir. 

She did not answer, the little sprite, but sang, 
softly: 

. “ I combed my bonnie ladie’s hair, 
I fastened it with jewels rare, 
I dressed her in a robe of white— 
Her own true love she'll see to-night,” 

It was understood in our household that after a 
ball Mrs. Hastings and May were not to be dis- 
turbed till noon. And it was equally well under- 
stood that Ellen would do the honours of the break- 
fast table. Unused to dissipation, I think I should 
have rebelled the next morning and yielded to my 
drowsy feelings had it not: been for that whisper 
at parting. So eighto’clock found me pouring out 
coffee for my father, and discoursing to him of the 
incidents of the previous night, dwelling particu- 
larly on the advent of our friend Ed, and the change 
in his fortunes. 

“Glad of it,” said he, “right glad. He wasa 
fine fellow. I’ve wished many a time I had been 
blessed with such a boy.” 

** Instead of me,” said I, pouting. 

“No, you elf; but along with you, or after you, 
or before you—any time, so that he’d only come.” 

Then, resuming his thread, he added: 

**But I’m heartily glad of Ed’s luck, both for 
his sake and his mother’s and sister’s. She was a 
fine woman, fine as ever lived. Do you know,” 
and he lowered his voice, watching too to see that 
the servant was not at the door, “I came pretty 
near asking her to be your mother ?” 

‘“‘T wish you had,” I came near saying, and per- 
haps should if John had not come in. 

“ But I did pretty well as it was,” said he, nod- 
ding mysteriously. ‘ Don’t you think so?” 

I bowed, but I would not let my lips speak the 
falsehood. 

What a delicious morning I spent with Mrs. Somers 
and Allie—alone with them, for Edward had tire- 
some work that kept him till dinner was announced. 

‘Your mother tells me she has returned to remain 
permanently,” I said, as we were going down, 

Ni Yes, she would not be satisfied witha home else- 
where,” 

“And you?” And I lifted my eyes to his—lifted 
them, but dropped them as instantaneously, reading 
something in that glance that sent my blood on a 
mad gallop through my veins. 

“It depends upon circumstances whether I stay 
or go.” 

That was all he said. What the circumstances 
were I was left to guess. I ascertained though be- 
fore the day was gone. 

“You will excuse me, I know, pet, if I lie down a 
little while,” said Mrs. Somers to me, as we re- 
turned to the parlour. “My headaches. Allieand 
Ed will keep you company.” 

Of course I begged of her to retire at once, and 
then seated myself on a sofa between the two. We 
were deep in the intricacies of the old castle that 
had fallen to them when Allie’s maid appeared with 
word that the trunks had come, and forthwith the 
impulsive girl darted out with her, exclaiming : 

“| can’t wait for ceremony, Ellen ; I must see how 
my things have stood the journey.” 

The little fairy! She knew her brother was aching 
to be rid of her, and she gladly embraced the first 
opportunity to go. 

Somehow I felt embarrassed after she left, and 
the longer I sat there trying to think of something 
to say the farther off seemed any conversational 
topic. 

Suddenly I found my right hand clasped, then 
an arm glided around my waist, and a voice whis- 
pered: 

** Shall it be Lord and Lady Somers, Ellen ?”’ 

What answer i gave may be inferred from the 
fact that when Edward’s mother returned to the 
parlour he led me up to her and said: 

‘* Mother, this lady has promised to be my wife. 
Will you receive her asa daughter ?” 

His voice quivered somewhat, in spite of its ear- 
nest, manly tone. 

She folded me in her arms and kissed me tenderly, 
saying: 


“It is my choice as well as his, darling. Two 
daughters! Surely I am blessed.” 

Bessie was unclasping the bracelets from my 
wrists that night when suddenly I saw the colour 
deepen in her cheeks, and a moment later she looked 
up with an arch glancé in her blue eyes. She had 
noticed the new ring, not new either, for many a 
finger had worn. it in the “long ago,” and the dia- 
monds flashing in that antique setting had been part 
of the court costume of many a fair iady. 

** What do you think of it, Bessie?” 

a I straightened the finger and laid it in her 

alm. 

“Tt is splendid, Miss Ellen—fit for a queen,” 

And she looked up wistfully. 

I was never in the habit of making a confidant of 
servants. I was! naturally too reticent; and then 
it always seemed to be beneath a lady’s dignity. 
But that night it seemed tome my heart would 
burst if it did not share its joy with somebody. I 
could not waken my old father, and I had no wish 
to call Mrs. Hastings and May up from the gay 
crowd about them in the parlour. So I told Bessie 
—no, not told her, but I said what I knew would be 
enough for her fine instincts to divine the whole 
story. 

“ That ring has been an heirloom in the Somers 
family for two centuries, Beasie—handed down from 
father to son, and when there was no son to the next 
nearest male heir. Lord Edward Somers, the gen- 
tleman who took me to see his mother to-day, re- 
ceived it as a part of his legacy, There, please now 
don’t talk any more to me to-night.” 

The next morning as my father was dozing in the 
library, and I sitting curled up in my little nook 
behind the curtains, the servant announced Lord 
Somers. I did not stir, though my heart gave a 
bound that drove the blood to my cheeks in tor- 
rents, 

*T am glad to see you, Edward,” said my father, 
frankly and cordially. 

* T don’t know whether you will be, sir, when you 
learn my errand. I have come toask you for the 
wost precious gift one man can bestow upon another. 
I want Ellen, sir.” 

How like Ed that declaration! He always came 
to the point at once. No equivocation with him. 

“ Ellen,” said my father, with a tremour in his 
voice that he could not hide entirely. ** Here, Ellen, 
come and tell me what answer to give this young 
man. He says he wants you. Will you have him ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

Just then the door opened and my stepmother 
crossed the threshold. How wide she opened her 
eyes as she caught sight of the tableau. 

“ Just in time tocongratulate me,” said my father. 
“‘T’ve been wishing these thirty years that [ might 
have a son, and now, just when hope had died out, 
up comes Ellen this morning and makes me a_pre- 
sent of one. What do you think of him, Mrs. Hast- 
ings?” 

She was an adept at self-control, and so, master- 
ing her emotions—and, oh, they were bitter as 
wormwood—she said, graciously : 

“T think any father might be proud to own Lord 
3omers asa son. Ellen, I wish youjoy.”’ And she 
touched her lips to my cheek. ‘‘ Lord Somers, you 
will be a happy man.” 

And she shook his hand and left us. But she 
never forgave that scene, and I do not think she 
ever quite forgave either of the three the part they 

layed. 

P Three months after this Lord and Lady Somers 
and servants (Bessie was my maid) spent six 
months on the Continent, and then went to their old 
ancestral castle, where they have lived three years. 

“ Three years, wife.” And I feel a hand arresting 
my pen. “ Are you not mistaken ?” 

“ Why, no, Edward.” And [ turn and look my 
husband full in the face—a handsome face it is, too. 
{ have never seen one [ like so well. “You know 
we were home a year before Hastings was born, and 
he was two years old last week——”” 

* Anda fine fellow heis too. I’vejustcome froma 
frolic with him. Bessie had to coax hard to get him 
away. Whata treasure ofa nurse she is. Listen 
to her. She is singing that old ballad to him. What 
a quaint chant there is to the tune,” 

t leaned my head against him and listened, and as 
the words stole on my ear [remembered the night 
when she sang them us she was dressing me for the 
ball, and how they thrilled me, and | whispered, 
more to myself than to him: 

“The prophecy has been fulfilled.” 

“Hush, darling!” and he put his finger on my 
lips. She has picked up more of it. Listen!” 

“TI combed my bonuie babie’s hair, 
I clasped his neck with corals rare, 
I dressed him in a robe of white— 
His own true name he'll have to night.” 

There were tears in his eyes as well as mine as the 
refrain died away, for we could neither of us ever 
forget that in one week the same church was opened 
for us twice, first to christen our baby boy, and 








Lafterwards for the funeral of my father. Yet our 









sorrow was mingled with joy. for he had prayed that 
he might be spared to see his grandchild christened, 
and Heaven had granted his petition, Cc. A.S, 
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Crtinacy AND Wepiock —If single life is bad 
then it stands to reason that double life is twice as 


bad.—Punch. 
’ARRY ON ’ORSEBACK, 

*Arry: “ Will yer—be s’ good ’s to ring that bell 
for us, mister ?” 

*Aughty Swell: “Haw—the ‘servants’ bell,’ of 
course !”—Punch Almanack, 1874. 

FAT FARE AND FORTE, 

Stout Old Lady: ** Now I hope the animal——” 

Cabby: “ Divvile a bit; mum, saving yer presence; 
but if you'd just be as quick as you cau, I'll hould up 
the tail o’ mee coat and the baste shau’t catch niver 
a soight o’ ye!”” —Fun. 

STORIES FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS, 

Mamma: “So now, Maggie, you understand al} 
the story of Lot’s wife —don’t you ?” 

Maggie: “ Yes—but I want to know where all the 
salt comes from that isn’t made out of ladies,”— 
Punch. 

Houwway THoueut.—It is very foolish to be al- 
ways reading, and making notes, and trying to re- 
member things. How much better to kuow as little 
as possible, and so, in every piece of information that 
is given you, to find the charm of novelty, which is 
the charm of existence.— Punch. 

THe BLACK DIAMOND. 

Ethel: “What beautiful studs and buttons you 
have, Cousin Charles. Is it real coal ?” 

Cousin Charles: “Oh, yas! best Wallsend.” 

Ethel: “You expensive creature! Why, papa only 
allows us to wear Silkstone!"—Punch Almanach, 


1874. 

CHICKEN HAZARD. 

Brown: “ Well, come aud dine with me, old fel. 
low.” 

Jones: “Qh! I don’t know, thanks. I had some 
dinner in the City to-day. Wasn’t much tho’—not 
what I call a fair dinner.” 

Brown; “ H’m fowl.” —Fun, 

THE FIRST PARTY. 

Eager Gent: My dear madam, I hope I am not 
late: I do hope I have not kept the party waiting.” 

Lady: “Oh! dear no, Mr. Earlybird—you are our 
very first arriva!.” 

Mr. E: “Oh, I am so glad—so glad—lI should 
have been so very sorry to have kept the party wait- 
ing.” —Fun. 

“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER” 

“What is the matter, De Mowbray? You seem 
sad and depressed.” 

“ How can I help it, my dear fellow? It’s the an- 
niversary of a sad event in our family. Young Au- 
brey de Mowbray (a younger son, but a true De 
Mowbray) fell this day, by the hand of a low-born 
Saxon at the Battle of Hastings!” [De Mowbray 
weeps. ]—Puneh. 

THe VeGeTaBL—E Worip. — There was a great 
stir in our garden the other day. The potatoes were 
ready to jump out of their skins. The beet turned 
red toiis very roots. The celery lost their heads, 
and the cabbages their hearts, The peas split their 
pods with excitement, The asparagus could with 
difficulty be kept in its bed. The parsley curled it- 
self up in acorner. The cucumber alone maintained 
his habitual coolness. The cause of all this commo; 
tion was the presence of a noted vegetarian. The 
potatoes never took their eyes off him.—Punch Al- 
manack, 1874. 

THE COMING RACE, 

(While Mesdames Wilkins and Perkins are discussing 
grave School Board matters ani Parliameutary 
business their respective husbands are engaged ou 
a topic more genial to their softer natures aud 
weaker intellevts.) 

“Isn't she a darling pet, Fred! And just fancy 
two front teeth, and only four montlis last ‘l'uesday 
week!” 

“Well, I never! Why, my darling ickle Totty 
hasn’t cut a single tooth, and he’s six months tor 
morrow! How do you feed her, Tom?”—Punch Al» 
manack, 1874. ae 

A Ramway Sarery Aot.—A goods train is ly 
the act of starting ; a mail train dashes into it; th 
passengers escape with shakes and contusions, nothius 
but property is destroyed. Then what ought to ba 
done? Ofcourse the Board of T:ade admonishes th 
railway directors of the line on which the accident 
occurred, in consequence of parsimonious arraugey 
ments, to be more careful for the future—or, What? 
The Board of Trade will do something. One thing 
it might do is to apply to Parliament for au Act, im» 
posing a heavy penalty in any case of collision, wie 
ther attended with actual loss of life or not. 
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collisions were made more expensive to railway 
companies than precautions to prevent them the pre- 
cautions would be taken immediately.— Punch. 

“ How much are these tearful bulbs by the quart?” 
asked a maiden of a grocer one morning. He stared 
at her a moment, recovered himself, and said, “ Oh, 
them inyuns ; fourpence.” 

A SEA captain, invited to meet the committee of a 
society for the evangelization of Africa, when 
asked, “Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey 
keep Sunday ?” replied, ‘ Yes, and everything else 
they can lay their hands on.” 

Tur Colorado papers are bragging over the won- 
derfully restorative effects of their climate upon an 
Ohio lady, who could not sweep her room at home, 
but shortly after her arrival in Colorado was able to 
chase her husband a mile with a pitchfork. 

Liquor Law For Lawyers,—The fanatics of the 
United Kingdom Alliance will, no doubt, next session, 
make another atiempt to get their Permissive Prohi- 
bitory Liquor Law enacted, Perhaps they will intro- 
duce into it a clause for shutting up the Inns of 
Court.—Punch. 

NEW EDITION OF WALKER. 

The Baker rolls. 

The Butcher shambles. 

The Banker balances himself well, 

The Cook has a mincing gait. 

The Livery-stable Keeper has a “ musing gait.” 

The Excursionist trips along. 

The Fishmorger flounders on. 

The Poulterer waddles like a duck. 

The Gardener does not allow the grass to grow 
under his feet. 

The Grocer treads gingerly. 

The Indiarubber Manufacturer has an elastic step. 

The Rogue shuffles, and 

Bn Doctor’s pace is killing.—Punch Amanack, 
1874. 
NUDA VERITAS, 

Mrs. Debonnair (urged by an irresistible impulse 
to ask a plain question): “ Tell me, Mrs. Verjuice, 
when you come to see me, why, why do you so per- 
sistently sing the praises of Mrs. Whatsernayme ?” 

Mrs. Verjuice (urged by an irresistible impulse to 
answer the plain truth): “ Well, Mrs. Debonnair, the 
fact is, I am not fortunate, good looking, popular, 
and beloved as you are, and, consequently, hate you- 
I cannot tell you so in so many words, but I can in. 
sinuate by my extravagant praise of Mrs. Whatser- 
nayme ry by-the-by, I hate almost as much as I 
do you) that I rate very low the gifts which you 
enjoy, aud which I so bitterly envy you. If you 
but knew how infinitely more your possession of 
these good things pains me than my implied depre- 
ciation of the same can possibly pain you, you would 
feel for, pity, and forgive me !”—Punch. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY FOLK-LORE, 

If Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, they say in 
Shropshire that valuable pieces of Church prefer- 
ment will become vacant during the next twelve 
months. ree 4 tie 

If it falls on a Monday, there is a prevalent belief 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire that the apple crop 
will be different from the pear crop, and the cherry 
crop show a marked contrast to the plum crop, 

If it falsona Tuesday, there is a common saying 
in Glamorganshire that the emigration will be greater 
from Liverpool than from Lowestoft, 

If it falls on a Wednesday, it is impossible to per- 
suade the lower orders in Huntingdonshire that there 
will not be vacancies in the House of Commons be- 
fore another year is out. 

If it falls on a Thursday (as this year), every 
school-boy in Northumberland knows that the Bank 
rate of discount will be subject to considerable fluc- 
tuations, ~ 

If it falls on a Friday, the old women in Suffolk 
nod their heads and predict that a per-centage of 
the adult population will contract unlucky marriages. 

If it falls on a Saturday, you cannot shake the 
strong conviction which runs through all the Home 
Counties that the Peerage will receive an accession 
to its ranks before another December comes round,— 
Punch, 

A Reau Birock System.—It has been proved that 
railway accidents for the most part are preventible, 
and it is believed that what is thought to be economy 
prevents the introduction of suck preventive mea- 
sures as might lead to their decrease. In autumn 
time especially the signal-men and engine-drivers 
are too often worked to death, and tie loss of life 
which follows is not merely their own but that of 
sundry of the public whose fate it is to travel by the 
trains under the guidance of these over-worked 
officials, The engines, too, break down, being also 
worked to death, and when the line is blocked in 
this way a fast train rattles up; and carriages are 
smashed, and people who are in them. To put on 
extra servants, or to keep a closer eye on the rolling 
stock, would doubtless cogt some money, and decrease 





the rate of dividend; so the directors, in their wis- 
dom, decide to run the risk of having to pay damages 
for accidents, so called, which are the fruit of their 
economy. Mere flesh and blood weigh nothing in 
their selfish estimation, and while they think it pays 
to work their line on the cheap and deadly system 
we may be certain they will stick to it regardless of 
the suffering and sorrow it may bring. But cannot 
Parliament protect us? some poor innocents may ask. 
Why, yes—of course it can ; but that it won’t is pretty 
clear so long as some three hundred of its members 
are directors of our railways, and band together in a 
body to squelch any endeavour to obtain railway 
reform. If the public wish for this, we may wish 
they may get it, but, with the present House of 
Commons, we fear they have small chance of it. 
When the general election comes let them bear the 
fact in mind, and, when canvassed for their votes, 
say, No director need apply.—Punch. 


DON’T SCATTER YOUR FORCES. 


WELL, now, my son, as you’re about 
To launch in a vocation, 
And will on your own self depend 
Through life for sure station, 
Once more, and for the last time, I, 
In earnestness most solemn, 
Tell you that by this plan alone 
Is built Success’s column— 
Don’t scatter your forces. 


You have the business chosen that 
You think to you best suited, 

Because the talent for it is 
By nature in you rooted ; 

Then, on that keep unmovizg eyes, 
As pilot in storm’s rattle, 

Who with his steel-set lips will port 
His ship through fiercest battle— 

Don’t seatter your forces, 


How in the peopled fields of work, 
Their souls for triumph flaming, 
Have millions upon millions sunk 
Beyond the power of naming ; 
Because they turned to this and that, 
To no one thing full-mated, 
While thousands rose because on one 
Sublimely concentrated— 
Don’t scatter your forces, 


There eternized in history, 
Behold the wise men banded : 
Amid them Shakespeare, Arkwright, 
Morse, 
On victory’s mountains landed ; 
And in all life’s business round 
Mark who’ve to fortune mounted, 
Not one that’s not with one-aim men 
By all their neighbours counted— 
Don’t scatter your forces. 


That watchword, without brazen vaunt, 
Religiously I’ve heeded, 
And with God’s blessing fruit has sprung 
From my life’s field so seeded : 
And now, my son, your brave heart braced 
To win sucoess’s story, 
Go with the watchward that has crowned 
Concentrated lives to glory— 
Don’t scatter your forces ! 
W.R.W. 


GEMS. 


Practice without kuowledge is blind, and know- 
ledge without practice is lame. 

EXPERIENCE without learning does more good than 
learning without experience. 

RELIGION is the best armour that a man can have, 
but it is the worst cloak, 

Bgain life with but little show; you may increase 
it afterwards. 

Wuart you keep by you may change and mend, but 
words once spoken you can never recall, 

MISFORTUNES are troublesome at first, but, when 
there is no remedy but patience, custom makes them 
easy to us, and necessity gives us courage, 

NorHine makes a man so miserable as having 
nothing todo. Nomen are more to be pitied than 
those who have their time on their hands and no em- 
ployment. 

FRUGALITY may be termed the daughter of pru- 
dence, the sister of temperance, and tlie parent of 
liberty. He that is extravagant will quickly become 
poor, and poverty will enforce dependence and invite 
corruption, which ends in disgrace. 








PREPARATIONS FOR THB Royal MARRIAGE.— 
Bxtensive preparations are in progress at St. Peters- 
burgh for the reception of the marriage guests. ‘I'he 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, the Dukes of 
Cambridge and of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha will reside in 





the Winter Palace, whore apartments will also be 
assigned to the German Crown Prince. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, on the other hand, will lodge 
with the Hereditary Grand Duke in the Anichkin 
Palace, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Prevent Steext Goops Rustinc.—Put about 
1 quart of fresh slacked lime, } 1b. of washing soda, 
4 1b. of soft soap in a bucket; add sufficient water 
to cover the bits, etc.; put them in the wash as soon 
as possible after use, and wipe them up next morning, 
or let them remain until wanted. 

A PatnxiLierR.—Alcohol, 1 quart; gum guaiac, 1 
ounce, gums myrrh and camphor, and cayenne pul- 
verized, each } ounce, Mix, and shake occasionally 
for a week or ten days, and filter, or let settle for 
use. Apply freely to surface pains, or it may be 
taken in teaspoonful doses for internal pain, and re- 
peat according to necessities. 

Frencu Po.Lisu.— Take of orange shellac, 2 
ounces; of wood naphtha, 4 pint; of benzoin, 2 
drachms. Mix and put in warm place for a week 
and keep the materials from settling by shaking it 
up. To apply it, after having prepared your wood 
by rubbing some raw liuseed oil into it, and then 
wiping it well off again, make a rubber of cotton 
wool, and put some old calico over the face, and till 
you have a good body on your wood keep the rubber 
well saturated with polish. When your rubber sticks, 
put a very little linseed oil on and rub your polish 
up. Allow it to stand a few hours, and give it another 
coat, using rather more linseed oil on your rubber, so 
as to get a finer polish. Thon let it stand again and 
finish off with spirits of naphtha, if you can; it not, 
add a small quantity of polish to your spirit, and you 
will get a good lasting polish. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. FurnNIvAtt has found the name of Chaucer's 
mother, or, at least, his father's wife, in 1354 (when 
Chaucer would be about fourteen) and 1369; it was 
Agnes. She and her husband are described in 1369 
in a grant of an annuity by them, 

Lorp Sypney will be accompanied on his mission 
to St. Petersburg (for the purpose of attending the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia) by Lora Hinchinbrook, of 
the Guards, Sir John Cowell and Colonel Byng. 

Pxoresson Owen has discovered in the London 
clay at Sheppey a new fossil bird with teeth some- 
what resembling those in the Australian hooded 
lizard. He concludes it to have been web-footed and 
a fish-eater. No evidence of true teeth had previously 
been known in any bird. 

It is understood that the name of the donor of the 
statue of His Royal Highness the late Prince Consort 
will be announced immediately after the unveiling 
of the statue. The donor has been hitherto known 
only to Her Majesty, the Lord Mayor, and the artist, 
Mr. Bacon. 

Tue Paris Jockey Club has confided to the sculptor 
Carrier-Belleuse the execution of a work of art which 
is to be added to the great prize of 100,000 fr. for 
the year 1874. The artist has chosen for his subject 
the “Rape of Dejanira,” which will be worked in 
silver. 

In reference to congratulatory addresses on the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, the Lord Mayor 
has informed the Court of Common Council that the 
ancient practice is to defer the congratulation till 
after the event. Mr. M'George gave notice of @ 
motion for an early court. 

How fast our great talkers wear out! Where are 
Bright, and Spurgeon, and a dozen others? In- 
valided. And now Mr. Mason Jones, president o} 
the Religious Equality League, has died suddenly 
of heart disease. He was a well-known public 
lecturer, and was one of the liberal candidates for 
Boston at the general election in 1868. 

A Curious SuaagsTIon. — Mrs, Webb, of Mel- 
bourne, has published a pamphlet, entitled the ‘* Wo- 
man’s Advocate,” in which she recommends that e 
Bill should be introduced into Parliament for estab- 
lishing a widows’ fund, contributed to by every hus- 
band, that no widow may be left destitute. Also a 
maidens’ fund, to which all bachelors must coriri- 
bute, that no maidens be left destitute after forty. 

Visir to ENGLAND OF THE EMPEROR OP 
Austria.—As the Prince of Wales will invite their 
Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress ol 
Austria, in the name of Queen Victoria, to visit 
England, and considering the hearty welcome 
English Royalty has always received from that 
Court, and the hospitality accorded to every section 
of English society visiting that empire, doubtless 
John Bull will give @ most popular greeting to 
Francis Joseph and his most beautiful Consort. 
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NOTICES ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. Jourston.—Your question is by far too peculiar in 
its character to be answered in our columns. 


C.J. B-—Apply to a maker of surgical instruments, 
who will give you all the needed instructions. 

J. M.—Contains promise of good things, and the verse 
is fluent, but hardly suited to our columns, Try again. 

W. H. A.—1, A marriage when once performed is quite 
legal, the age as mentioned being immaterial altogether. 
2. The father would not prosecute ; still the giving a false 
age was not correct. In regard to their ages the ladies 
are occasionally accustomed to fall into slight errors. 
As you have stated matters we cannot see that you have 
anything to fear. 

Grovant.—Your letter is neatly written and neatly 
2om posed, and is certainly most creditable. We cannot 
nay che same as coucerning the verses. But, since it is 
given to very few persons to write genuine poetry, you 
need not be discouraged. If we can advise you at any 
time as to your mental improvement we shall be very 
glad. We think you have done good things already. 

Srowprorp.—It all depends upon circumstances. 
Eighteen and fifty-six somewhat resemble May and De- 
cember. Such a union would, we think, be very question- 
able. Much of course depends upon your own disposi- 
tion and also upon your temperament and constitution. 
You ought to think over so important a matter very 
seriously ; and this is all we are able to say. 

Duncan’s Dariine.—l. Raw oatmeal is certainly un- 
wholesome, Taken in way of porridge it is excellent food, 
though even then it is not likely to improve the skin. 
The bumbler classes in Scotland are greatly disfigured at 
times by too much of this pabulum, 2. If she loves him, 
yes. 3, Entirely a matter of taste. 4, Neither tea nor 
coffee is fattening. Cocoa or chocolate however is exceed- 
ingly so. 

J. E, R. S.—Your first two questions are purely tech- 
nical. It is enough to say that it could never answer 
your purpose to attempt the regilding of jewellery. That, 
moreover, can be done at a slight expense. You proceed 
to ask in what manner advertisements (announcements 
presumably) are inserted in the Lonpon Reaper, We 
ean only refer you to the Lonpon Reapre. For “a gen- 
tleman to go into a drawing-room with gaiters on” is 
hardly the correct thing. Haudwriting quite legible but 
also capable of radical improvement. 


A Six Years’ Reaper.—A Biography of Clive, such 
as you require, would occupy several columns. Consult 
any Biographical Dictionary, or read Lord Macaulay’s 
Essay on the subject. Clive was born in 1725, and in his 
i9th year wert toIndis. He defeated the Frenchmen in 
a brilliant series of victories; dethroned the nabob 
Surajah Dowlah ; and became governor of Calcutta and 
was created Baron Plassey, having by his brilliant but 
wholly unscrupulous proceedings established on a firm 
basis the power of the East India Company in India. The 
history of these things is shocking. His enormous wealth 
or plunder subjected him to accusations in the British 
House of Commons, aud, moved by reseutment or perhaps 
by remorse, he ended his singular career by committing 
suicide in 1774 

A Supscriber.—John Graham, of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, was born about 1649, served in the French and 
Dutch armies ; returned to Scotland ; employed against 
the Covenanters ; defeated at Drumclog, June 1st, 1679 ; 
made Viscount of Dundee, 1633; took arms against 
William the Third ; killed at the Battle of Killiecrankie, 
June 17th, 1689. Graham was a cadet of the same stock 
as the Grahams of Montrose. He was a valiant soldier 
and an enthusiastic partisan, but his military career, espe- 
cially against the Covenanters, is stained by the most 
disgraceful atrocities, See Macaulay's History and the 
Reply to Macaulay in Professor Aytoun’s Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers ; Mark Napier, and Woodrow, the con- 
temporary historian. Read also, for a picture of the 
times, Sir Walter Scott's “Old Mortality” with the 
strictures upon it in Dr. Thomas McCrie’s Works. 

A. A. G.—Concerning the institutiou of Poet-Laureate, 
Disraeli remarks (Curiosities of Literature) that ‘ the 
custom of crowning poets is as ancient as poetry itself. 
Frederick the Secoud crowned the King of Verses at 
Ancona in 1220. Petrarch received the laurel crown at 
Rome on Easter Day, 1341. Maximilian I. founded a 
poetical college at Vienna in 1504, In England the king's 
versifier existed as early as 125i. Gulielmus Peregrinus 
aud Bobert Bacton acted as royal poets to Richard I. and 
E)ward the Second respectively. Chaucer assumed the 
title of poet-laureate about 1369. The title of king’s poet- 
laureate first occurs in the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
when John Kay held the office. The first patent was 
granted in 1630. ‘he ode performed at the court on 
New Year's Day was discoutinued in 1790, Since the ap- 





pointment of S. Daniel in 1599 the office has, except in 
the case of Dryden, been held for life. It is passing 
strange to find the names of Dryden and Nahum Tate oc- 
curring in the same list. Mr. Tennyson was appointed 
poet-laureate in 1850, on the death of Wordsworth. 

De.ta.—The small island of Monte Christo, the ancient 
Oglasa, is situated in the Mediterranean. It contains 
the ruins of a fortress and contains also an abbey. 
Dumas's novel is certainly worth reading- 

G. T. W.—The fashion of wearing fans of an enormous 
size is coming up in Paris. Any one in England wishiug 
to imitate, now times are economic and coals dear, is re- 
commended to cut an old umbrella in bag | which 
means two hand and fashionable fans be ob- 
tained, and as English ladies of course wish to hide their 
charms they will thereby thoroughly succeed, 

UNWELCOME HOLIDAYS, 
** The days flitting fast 
Leave a summer-time passed 
And the holidays beckon to-morrow, 
Oh, circles mune , 
Oh, parti unspoken 
Oh, homes “li uneesesed by a sorrow! 
Your holidays keep, 
For me—I must weep _ 
In the gloom of the shadow abiding, 
Is there no retreat 





For way-weary feet ? . 
No covert to keep me in hiding? <- 


** Till chimes cease to swing 
And joy-belis to ring 
Till the nek ee ee tokens are given ? 
For me—there’s a knell 
The sad story totell 
By the edge of a grassy mound riven. 
The rack has no pain 
Like the terrible strain 
Of a mother’s ear Lape for ever, 
No torture more keen 
Than this waiting, between 
The two sundered sides of the river,” 


Was it only a wail 
That shivered her veil 
Where the mourner sat, crushed by her 
sorrow ? 
Or faint rosy gleam 
From winter sunbeam 
That seemed a child’s semblance to 
borrow ? 
Truly, whispering sweet, 
Kneeling down by her feet, 

Still, the fair guise of angelhood wearing, 
Better teacher than priest 
Even—* one of the least ” 

Whispered peace to the mourner despair- 

ing. 


‘Oh, mother-love, fair, 
God gives to your care 
His ‘little ones,’ poor and forsaken, 
To gather and save ; 
The daisy-starred grave 
Shields one, only borrowed, not taken. 


For Him, let it be 
For Him—and for me, 
Mother darling.” The sunbeam was shin- 


in; 
The tear as it fell 
Broke the mystical spell, 
Broke the fanciful, childish outlining, 
he rainbow it bore 
Shone bright evermore 
In the heart of the mourner abiding; 
Never asking again 
Out of weakness and pain 
Deeper covert for holiday hiding, - 
> 


Jenny M., eighteen, pretty, loving and domesticated: 
Respoudent must be about twenty, dark, good looking, 
aud fond of home ; a mechanic preferred. 

BLUE SELL, seventeen, pretty, medium height, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be a young gentle- 
man, tall, dark, and good looking ; a clerk preferred. 

Litrte Lizzie, twenty, dark hair, clear complexion, 
pretty, and d ticated. Respondent must be steady 
and dark ; a mechanic preferred. 

Luy Ross, eighteen, fair complexion, light-brown hair, 
dark-hazel eyes, and well educated. Respondent must 
be of fair complexion, loving, and fond of home. 

ALMA, nineteen, tall, dark, pretty, and a Romanist. 
Respondent must be good looking, fond of home, and 
must reside near Sunderland. 

VaLveg, twenty-nine, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, and 
possessing an income of 105l. per annum. Kespondent 
must be loving and domesticated. 

E.iza, nineteen, rather tall, pretty, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be about twenty-two, loving, fond of 
home, 

Guy F., twenty-five, medium height, and with god 
prospects. Respondent must be fair, loving, and of musi- 
cal tastes, and domesticated. 

Freep T., twenty-three, tall, dark, and considered good 
looking. Respondent must be amiable, well educated, 
and domesticated. 

ARTHUR, twenty-three, tall, considered handsome and in 
a good position, desires to correspond with a young lady 
about his own age. 

ARABELLE, twenty-one, tall, considered good looking, 
light hair, and hazel eyes. Respondent must be about 
twenty-five; a midshipman preferred. 

Roger G., twenty-one, tall, dark, and considered good 
looking, Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty and 
domesticated. 

Pucse B., twenty-one, of medium height, brown hair, 
and blue eyes, desires to correspond with a tall, fair 
gentleman about twenty-five. 

MILLY, nineteen, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, loving, and 
fond of music and dancing. Respondent must be dark, 
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loving disposition, and thoroughly domesticated, desires 
to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-one. affec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

C. W. D., twenty-seven, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 5iv., fair complexion, blue eyes, and light hair. ke- 
spondent must be about twenty, of musical tastes, and 
domesticated, 

Apa, eighteen, auburn hair, dark-blue eyes, loving, fond 
of music and dancing, and possesses an income of her 
own. Respondent must be of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home; a mechanic preferred. 

Canouine, tall, twenty-one, fair, pretty, and domes!i. 
cated, wishes to correspond with a dark young man. tall, 
affectionate, and fond of home and children; a tradesman 
preferred. 

EpinburGH, twenty-seven, medium height, fair com- 

lexion, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition. Respou- 
are must be about twenty, good looking. and domesti- 
cated. 

Fetise, twenty, of French extraction, a brunette, with 
vivacious eyes, of an amiable disposition, and sins 
charmingly. Respondent must be tall, handsome, and 
must possess some smali income of her own. 

Siupte Simon, twenty-three, tall, light hair, brown 
eyes, of an amiable disposition, and fond of home. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Stepuen J., tall, fair, good looking, loving, and fond of 
home, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen, who must be tall, fair, loving, pretty, fond of 
music, and dom ted. 

Lity, nineteen, blue eyes, dark hair, fair complexion, 
good figure, good looking, and domesticated. Respon- 

ent must be tall, dark, good looking, and of an affec- 
tionate disposition. 

Psrweg.ore M., nineteen, medium height, light-blue eyes, 
fair complexion, considered good looking, fond of music 
and of an affectionate dispositions Respondent must be 
pe pat twenty-one, affectionate, good tempered, and fond 
of home. 

Ruru, twenty-three, medium height, of a loving dispo- 
sition, domesticated, heavy dark-brown hair, dark-blue 
eyes, aud is considered pretty. Respondent must be 
good tempered, fond of home, and a mechanic by prefe- 
rence. 

Joun J., twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., light complexion, consi- 
dered handsome, in a g position, steady, and fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a good- 
looking young lady about twenty or twenty-two, accom. 
plished and domesticated. : 

Ava &., thirty-two, medium height, a blonde, with 
gray eyes, inclined to the emboupoint, is of distinctly 
musical tastes, and is considered exceedingly agrecabie. 
Respondent must be educated, good looking, and must 
occupy a good social position. 

S. R. X., twenty-four, a lawyer's clerk, medium height, 
dark, idered hand , of a loving disposition, fond 
of home, of musical tastes, possessing fair prospects of 
advancement aud an income agreeably remunerative. 
Respondent must be not over twenty-one, a blouie, 
pretty, and perfectly domesticated. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECBIVED: 


J. W.is responded to by—“ Louisa S.,” twenty-seven. 

SuuaPpnet by— Ewily 8S.” 

Atrrep W. by—“ Constance G.” 

Darre. by—* 8S. H.,” a milliner. 

H:eatrugr Jack by—" Emma,” pretty and domesticate1. 

Oscar by—“‘ Kate,” medium height, brown bair, pretty, 
and of musical tast<s. 

Gertiz by—‘* Happy Jim,” nineteen, good looking, a 
good musician, aud fond of home, 

IsabgeL by—* Lonely Charlie,” a clerk in a good posi- 
tion, and thinks he would suit her admirably. 

Cuares V. by—“ E, B.,” twenty, middle height, dark 
complexion, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Maria C. by—“ X. B.,” tall, dark complexion, fond of 
home and children, 

WILL-o’-THE- Wisp by—*‘ Glowworm,” a widow, tall, do- 
mesticated, and of a loving disposition. 

SoLus ty—* Nellie W.,” medium height, fair com- 
plexion, good tempered, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Euma by—“ Alfred,” a cheniist, with a good income and 
excellent prospects. 

Op Farner Ouristmas by— R. R.,” twenty-four, tall, 
dark complexion, and domesticated. 

I. W. by—“* E. H.,” twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, 





—— d ted and industrious, 
W. H. J, (Leeds) by—“J. M. A. C.,” nineteen, of an 
amiable disposition, rosy face, dark complexion, and 
would be a loving wife to a good husband. 

Don Pgpro by—“ Alice,” seventeen, handsome, of 2 
loving disposition, well educated, enjoys an income ol 
2001. per annum, 

J. M, by—* Laura,” twenty-niue, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, industrious, would make a good wife, and has beev 
a housekeeper and has had experience in domestic 
matters. 
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of a loving disposition, and fond of home; a 2 
preferred. 
Fasnr, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, of a 
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